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BRIG. OLIVER M. MARTIN 


Brig. O. M. Martin is a vigorous fighter for his people's rights. 


pRAA 


—Courtsey of Vancouver Sun. 
This zeal, coupled 


with a wide and varied experience as Magistrate of the County of York in Toronto, flier 
in the First World War and Brigadier in the second, and once teacher on his own reserve, 
makes him one of the outstanding men in Canada today. Brig. Martin is shown here with 


his lovely wife. 


Brig. Martin does not claim to be an authority on Indian Affairs, but has taken 


every opportunity to assist the people of Canad 


a towards a sympathetic understanding of 


the Indian and has done what he could to show the Indian that his future welfare and 
well-being depend, in the initial instance, on himself. He knows the Indian because he is 


one of them. 


He recently spoke before the Toronto K iwanians. 
very forcefully to their attention, and the Toronto Globe and Mail supported him. 


and Mail editorial quoted on Page 8.) 


He brought the Indian 


problem 
(Globe 








dward Lipsett 
asses 


he names of Edward and Mary 
psett are well known here, and 
re particularly familiar to our 
pple for their interest in Native 
ture. The Edward and Mary 
psett Museum is a celebrated 
lection of nation-wide fame, and 
one of, if not the most, com- 
te in Canada. 


ir. Lipsett was the leading fig- 
P in Vancouvre’s marine world 
5) years and when he estab- 
ed a shop Mrs. Lipsett worked 
pide her husband. They roamed 
world together. Edward Lip- 
t soon built a reputation from 
aney to Stockholm for telling 
Y stories of Vancouver’s water- 
nt. 


Irs. Lipsett is at the present 
he ill at her home and we all 
m in best wishes for her speedy 
Overy. 


CALLOUS ATTITUDE OF GOVERNMENT 
SCORNED BY PROMINENT MOHAWK 


By BIG WHITE OWL 


Your Ontario Associate Editor is happy to report that he 
had the pleasure of interviewing one of Canada’s most promin- 
ent Indians, Brigadier O. M. Martin, Magistrate of York County. 
Brig. Martin was formerly a member of the Mohawk Tribe of 


the Grand River Reserve near 


Brantford, Ont. He is the direct 


descendant of the Six Nations’ Indian Confederacy—a scion of 
the renowned and beloved Deganawida who first formed the 


great Indian Confederacy of Peace. 


Brig. Martin says “The Dominion 
Governments have not been too 
sympathetic in their dealings with 
the Indians. Despite the fact that 
Canadian Indians pay all taxes in- 
cluding income tax, except proper- 
ty on a reserve, they cannot have 
the vote; they have no represen- 
tative in the parliament of Can- 


ada, and they are not eligible for 





old age pensions. And despite the 
fact that the Federal Government 
has nearly $18,000,000 in trust funds 
for Canadian Indians—yet no In- 
dian can obtain money by mort- 
gage for the purpose of building 
a house or a barn.” 





(Continued on Page 2) 


Nootkans Want 
Credit Union 


The members of the Nootka 
Band at a meeting held on May 13, 
agreed to extend the privilege of 
building homes to nine dif- 
ferent persons. These had pre- 
viously asked for a piece of land 
on this reserve. The chief men of 
the tribe spoke very favorably of 
this plan, and all agreed that it 
was a sound idea. But not only 
was permission granted to the pe- 
titioners, it was also decided many 
others would be welcomed. 


It is most encouraging to find 
sO many persons anxious to build 
homes on the Nootka Reserve. 
This may be explained to some ex- 
tent, indeed entirely, to the grand 
community spirit which has been 
fostered by the Nootka Trollers 
Co-operative enterprise. The sin- 
cere efforts of these men cannot 
be praised too highly. But they 
are not looking for praise; their 
ambition is to build the ideal 
Reserve. 


TO WATCH: THEM at work on 
any community effort is inspiring 
—for example, when it is a ques- 
tion of building a house; already 
they have three new houses to 
their credit this spring, and more 
to come. 


Clearly there is no doubt at all 
about the extreme value of co- 
operative enterprise on our re- 
serve. They only have to be tried 
in order to see how they pay back 
a hundredfold. 

THE GREAT ambition here now 
is to get a credit union in opera- 
tion as soon as possible. May good 
luck and God’s blessing be on these 
efforts which are aiming to restore 
our villages and bring us happy 
homes. 

AUGUST MORPHY, 
Nootka, B.C. 





CHIEF SHAKSHAAK 


ATTENDS MEETING HERE 


Chief Shakshaak, head of the 
Grizzly Bear Tribe of the Tsimp- 
shian Band and stationed at Port 
Simpson, B.C., is a member of the 
Native Brotherhood. He is a worthy 
leader of his people in the Chris- 
tian religion as exemplified by his 
station of Field Captain in the Sal- 
vation Army. 

Chief Shakshaak and his faithful 
helpmate have~* become widely 
known and loved up and down the 
Coast. The Captain has come to 
Vancouver to join his Territorial 
Commander, Commissioner C. 
Baugh, in greeting their visiting 
International leaders, General and 
Mrs. A. Orsborn, and their party. 
At present there is a general an- 
nual meeting of the Salvation Army 
in Vancouver, B.C. 
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Callous Attitude 


(Continued from Page 1) 


HE ADDED, “Although as many 
as 5,000 Indians -had served in the 
First World War and almost 4,000 
in the second, Canada’s Indians 
still live under the most severe 
handicaps as wards of the federal 
government. And do you know 
that there is not one High School 
on any Indian reserve in Canada, 
and half of the Indian children 
must leave their homes and re- 
serves to attend residential schools 
which are more like orphanages, 
and there they attend schoo] in- 
struction for only half-day periods 
and hardly ever achieve more than 
primary education.” 


He concluded the interview by 
saying, “The people of Canada and 
the United States put the Indians’ 
picture on their coins. Even the 
city of Toronto has a Red Indian 
on its motto. Baseball teams, la- 
crosse teams, hockey teams, 
streets, autos, lakes and rivers have 
Indian names. So, it seems that 
within the soul of the people there 
must be a little admiration for the 
original inhabitants of this country 
—otherwise they would not do 
these things.” 

In his submission to the Joint 
Committee in August, 1946, Brig 
Martin refers to the schools, “I 
have a sincere appreciation of the 
good work that has been done by 
our denominational _ residential 
schools in the past, but the time 
has now come in my opinion, when 
the primary education of our In- 
dian children should take place in 
undenominational day schools. 
What to do with the buildings now 
occupied as_ residential schools 
should be of secondary considera- 
tion.” 


“ENFRANCHISEMENT to the 
Indian is not so easy as it sounds. 
I know many Indians who would 
not consider making application 
for enfranchisement because they 
would have to give up their land 
and their homes on the reserve, 
and they do not consider that the 
sacrifice they would have to make 
would be worth the privilege of 
voting. They have worked hard 
under difficulties to clear the land, 
build homes and develop their 
holdings until they are now worth 
much more than they could hope 
to realize in payment through en- 
franchisement, which is very little. 

“Much has been said about poor. 
housing conditions on some _ re- 
serves. I suggest that a good per- 
centage of you in this room today 
would not have the homes you 
have if you were unable to borrow 
money with which to build them. 
Indians have to pay cash for most 
of the things they buy and defi- 
nitely for building materials for 
houses and buildings built on a 
reserve.” 





FAIR SEX 
QUIZ 


RICHARD MORGAN AND SISTER JUDITH-——Richard Morgan, who 
is 20 years old, holds the Northern Championship for the mile dash 





Richard Morgan 
Enters Olympic 
Trials Here 


That good-looking Morgan fan 
ily is in the news again. This tim 
Richard, who is 20 years old, weigh; 
154 pounds, and is 5’8%2” tall, ha 
entered his name in the Olympi 
Trials for the mile dash here ij 
Vancouver, to be run on July 
and sponsored by the Cypreg 
Club. Incidentally, Richard is ru. 
ning under The Native Voice spor 
sorship and we'll all be there roc 
ing for him to win. Richard say 
“T’ll gladly run the mile race wit 
The Native Voice banner acro 























my chest.” 
Richard attended the Edmonte 
Indian Residential School fo 


seven years and then spent tw 
years at the Alberni Residenti 
School, where he graduated i 
Grade 9. 

Brother Kelly has been training 
Richard, and we're all keeping ow 





and is entering the Olympic Trials here in Vancouver on July 1st. 
The world’s record is 4:04.4 and Richard's record is 4:02, and he feels 
sure he can better his own record. Judy is already well-known to our 


fingers crossed that the two boyy 
will work so hard, and go to be 
early, etc., etc., that Richard can 






readers for her artistic ability. The Morgan family live in Kitwanga, 


B.C. 








Gold Bracelets 
Delight Elizabeth 


Princess Elizabeth sent acknowl- 
edgement to Chief Heber Clifton 
and his people (Hartley Bay) 
thanking them for wedding gift 
of two hand-made gold bracelets. 


Chief Clifton expressed .pleasure 
at recieving the letter which reads: 

“Dear Mr. Clifton: The two gold 
bracelets you and the Hartley Bay 
Indians, of which you are Chief, 
so kindly sent me as a wedding 
present are very beautiful indeed 
and I am extremely pleased with 
them. I have read with great in- 
terest the story which explains the 
legend of the Sun and his descend- 
ents represented by the carvings 
on the bracelets, and I should like 
you and the Hartley Bay Indians 
to know how delighted I am by 
the loyalty, affection and good 
wishes for my happiness which ac- 
company their present. Yours sin- 
cerely, Elizabeth.” 


Parliament Buildings 
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help but win—in fact, we have 
feeling that he will win!! 


ALLOWANCES 10 AGED INDIANS 


An appropriation, included in the estimates for the current 
fiscal year, makes provision for special assistance to Indians 70 
years of age and over. 

This special assistance is to take the form of an allowance 
of $8.00 a month. This payment will be IN ADDITION to relief 
or other assistance already supplied aged Indians by the Indian 
Affairs Branch, and such relief or other assistance will continue 
to be provided as heretofore on the basis of need, which is to be 
assessed without regard to any funds received from this Allow- 
ance. 


x 


* 

Because of -the upholding of financial arrangements between 
all the nine provinces and the federal government, Parliament Th 
last session said it was unable to bring Indians within the pro- rds. 
visions of the Old-Age Pensions Act. Arm | 
It might be mentioned here that the assistance now provided rful : 
is charged against Band Funds, in other words, the people’s own Bu 
money is doled out at a starvation rate. uver 
WE MUST CONTINUE TO FIGHT FOR THE OLD-AGE ur he 
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In 1947, the total marketed value of the product was $46,000,000. 
The industry gives direct employment to some 20,000 workers. Al 
Nearly $18,000,000 is invested in boats and gear. 

Apart from those directly employed, thousands more are engaged in the 
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COMMERCIAL 
FISHING 
ir 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


..- is an industry of great and growing importance and 
vital to the economic welfare of the coast. 
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building and repairing of boats and gear, in the repair and maintenance of Bu 
machinery, in the manufacture of equipment, and in many other ways associ- Tu 
ated with the idustry. ’ Fist 
Wa 
THE DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 

Hon. Leslie H. Eyres, Minister Dh 
one 






Victoria, B.C. 
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The charm of Lena Horne cannot be truly caught or bound by 
prds. Your first and lasting impression of her is one of warmth —- 
arm brown skin, glowing black eyes, sensitive mouth and her won- 
rful smile. 

But we did not interview Lena Horne when she was ‘in Van- 
uver because she is completely beautiful, or because she touches 
ur heart when she sings. We interviewed her because she feels in- 
msely about racial discrimination and has fought for many years to 
ing about a better understanding of her people. 

To talk on these topics created common ground and we talked 
sily with one idea leading to another, one question leading to more, 
that we could talk for hours, except Mrs. Horne was pressed for 
any other interviews. 

She was very interested in copies of The~Native Voice and re- 
lested a, subscription to be sent to her home in Hollywood. “You 
e lucky to have the paper in Canada and should value it. In the 
ited States such a publication would quickly be branded Commun- 
ic in order to weaken its effect.” 

She found the strongest weapons to fight the color bar was 
rough organized effort and publicity. 

Mrs. Horne says she has always been interested in our people as 
t father’s grandmother was a Blackfoot Indian woman, and he 
oke of his grandmother many, many times to her. She taught the 
ildren courage. She taught them never to be afraid, whipping their 
ar of lightning and thunder by urging them to stay outside the door 
face it. He never forgot the lesson. 

Behind the Stage Door and Glamour, we found a truly lovely 
bman, who put something of herself in her message “with heartfelt 
shes for the Freedom and Brotherhood of all Mankind.” 








PETERSON & EDWARD 
HARDWARE 
Alert Bay, B.C. 
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VALVOLINE OIL 


MARINE PAINTS 
SHIPS CHANDLERY 


ARBOUR BOAT 
YARDS LTD. 


Builders and Repairers 
Tugs, Launches, Yachts, 
Fishing Boats, 2 Marine 
Ways, 1 inside. 
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Phone HAst. 3706. 3015 Wall St. 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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Enthusiasm Found at Kispiox 


In spite of bad roads and an unseasonal snow fall, a church 
building rally was held in Kispiox during the April 25th week- 
end. Good planning and the warm-hearted hospitality of this 
Upper Skeena village made the affair a success. 


Rev. P. R. Kelly, D.D., and Mrs. 
Kelly, were guests of honor. Guests 
from Kitwanga, Kitseguekla and 
Glen Vowel were also present. On 
Saturday evening, after a basket- 
ball game in the splendid village 
hall, there was a sing-song and 
story telling. First honors in t’g2 
latter went to the venerable Rich- 
ard Morrison. His story was told 
in Tsimpshean, with Len. Leighton, 
primary room teacher, conducting. 
Later, refreshments were served. 

On SUNDAY morning, service 
was conducted by Ray Woollam, 
the enterprising missionary-teach- 
er. With Len Leighton as organist 
and Jeff Harris conducting; the 
choir sang outstandingly ‘well. Dr. 
Kelly’s sermon pictured to the peo- 
ple how necessary good founda- 
tions are. 

The banquet Sunday afternoon 
was excellently prepared and man- 
aged. For good cooking, tasteful 
serving and quiet, efficient direc- 
tion, some big Vancouver hotels 
might well send their staffs to take 
lessons from the Kispiox ladies. 
In fact, these same ladies had 
done what no hotel staff would— 
or could—do. Two days before, 
when a car could not get through, 
they had walked in 22 miles to 
Hazelton and back, carrying out 
extra supplies for the feast. 

FOLLOWING THE _banquet 
there were short addresses and mu- 
sical numbers over the new P.A. 
system. Contributions in cash and 
pledges, added to what had already 
been done, totalled over $800.00, 
with more to come. These were 
dedicated by Dr. Kelly at the eve- 
ning service, after which refresh- 
ments were again served. 

With the basement already dug 
and some $1500.00 of material on 
hand, actual construction began 
next morning, with Chief Chas. 
Clifford of Hazelton in charge. 
Kispiox United Church was burned 
two years ago. The congregation 
and teachers Woollam and Leigh- 
ton hope to see the new building 
completed by late summer. 


IMPROVED RECEPTION ASKED 

Bill Rea, Manager of CKNW, 
is flying to Montreal for the CBC 
Board of Governors’ meeting, 
May 18th, to request increased 
power for the station. CKNW 
has requested an increase to 1000 
watts, a connecting FM link with 
the Fraser Valley and a satellite 
station at Matsqui with 250 watts 
power. 
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Noisy Street Cars 
Torture to Visitor 


By ED NAHANEY 

We were honored with a visit 
from a most distinguished man, 
Mr. Harry Blurton. Mr. Blurton 
had the pleasure, or rather the 
courage to roam the interior of 
British Columbia during the nine- 
ties. 

Hale and hearty after his 75 
years, with hardly a sign of the 
hardships of those early pioneer 
days in the wilds where even the 
Natives feared to tread, and un- 
daunted by the report of a doctor 
that a weak heart caused by. rheu- 
matism would soon spell the end. 

HARRY BLURTON refused to 
heed the advice to take it easy— 
on the contrary he headed nito 
the vastness of mountains and ever 
leaping water falls with only the 
lightest of equipment for his daily 
needs. It seems strange during an 
illness in those early days that a 
man could survive a temperature 
of 107, yet here was a case that 
proved the fact. The fever which 
caused that terrific temperature 
after 50 years or more, has left its 
mark, but proud to say it is just 
gold fever. 

Tales of the Chilcotin country, 
Lillooet and the Kootenays hold 
one fascinated as strange stories 
are told of Natives who advised 
him never to ventue beyond cer- 
tain boundaries; boundaries of bad 
luck, boundaries of certain death 
where hairy giants reigned. The 
Indians had great respect for Harry 
and his light “equipment.” 

Harry Blurton has returned to 
his home at Enderby, B.C., after a 
torturous visit to the city—noisy 
street cars rumbling back and 
forth, people rushing like some 
wild animals before a fire It was 
this din that reminded him of a 
poem which he had written while 
in a state of fever and recited it, 
a poem of the wide open spaces. 
We hope some day Harry will 
write to the Native Voice and let 
us enjoy for a moment the thrill 
of living alone with nature. 

HARRY HAS ONE more mission 
before retiring to a life of ease. 
That ambition is to find those long 
lost Native Gold Mines and we 
sincerely hope that Harry will find 
those mines and banish forever 
those stories that have led many 
a man to his untimely death. 
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(Haida for Grandmother) 


Adventures of Coishin-Mit 
Or Master Raven 


By GEORGE CLUTESI 

Coishin-Mit learned through his 
neighbors that there was a desert- 
ed village nearby with all the food 
stuff left in the houses. Every- 
thing that one acquires or needs 
in the every day life is there, he 
was told. 

Coishin-Mit listened with bulg- 
ing eyes. His greediness was thor- 
oughly aroused. He longed to lay 
his hands on all and everything in 
the deserted houses. So as soon 
as the man left he called his mate 
Pash-Huk. “Nah,” he called, “Nah, 
put your coat on. Hurry for we 
have to go out. Take your paddle 
but do hurry.” Coishin-Mit was 
excited. He flitted from corner to 
corner picking up little things he 
might need on the trip. 

Ready, they embarked on their 
trip to visit the deserted village. 

THE NEIGHBORS saw them 
leaving and asked “Where to now, 
Coishin-Mit?” “Oh, hunting, just 
out hunting,” he answered and to 
his mate, Pash-Huk, he boasted, 
“We shall fill this canoe over- 
loaded with food stuff too. You 
wait and see, wait and see. Have 
a good heart and paddle hard. 
Paddle hard.” 

The neighbors chuckled to fhem- 
selves as they saw the little canoe 
move along towards the supposed- 
ly deserted village The greedy 
one will have the surprise he does 
not search for, agreed one and all. 
Surprised he shall be, shall be. 

By and by Coishin-Mit reached 
the village, landed on its well kept 
beach. There were canoes here 
and canoes there, pulled up above 
high water and spread with cedar 
mats to protect them from the sun; 
but not a soul in sight. Coishin- 
Mit’s impatience got the better of 
him as usual. “Come,” he com- 
manded to Pash-Huk; “Come, let 
us go in.” He selected the biggest 
of the houses and fairly ran inside. 
There was a fire lit and burning 
merrily in the middle of the earth- 
en floor. The floor itself was swept 
clean. Everything was in its pro- 
per place. Coishin-Mit looked 
about for a moment. Not a person, 
nothing, not a thing. 

PASH-HUK’S _ slightly better 
judgment caused her some uneasi- 
ness, so she drew near the fire and 
sitting down settled herself to en- 
joy its warmth. Coishin-Mit saw 
boxes and boxes, bags and bags 
arranged in neat rows along the 


WANTED: LIVE SQUIRRELS 
and chipmunks, any color or 
size, $3.00 per dozen. Write 
for instruction to Fay Connett, 
1564 East 10th Ave., Vancou- 
ver, B.C. 








wall, set a little above the floor 
level. He knew them to be full 
of dried salmon and dried meats. 
He looked up and there, row upon 
row of fresh salmon were hanging 
in the process of drying above the 
smoke 


Pash-Huk sat by the fire warming 
herself and blinking foolishly. 


Coishin-Mit ran from box to box, 
from bag to bag, opening every one 
of them. There was that evil 
gleam in his beady little black 
eyes. Finally he stopped at the 
largest of the cedar bags, full of 
dried foot stuffs. He lifted it and 
began packing it down to his wait- 
ing canoe. He worked himself to 
an awful sweat. He lifted every- 
thing he could pack, cedar boxes, 
huge cedar bags, all full of food. 
“We are fixed for a while now, for 
a while, for a while,” he sang. 

Pash-Huk sat by the fire warm- 
ing herself. Her legs and _ feet 
nearest the fire. 


“Come now,” called Coishin-Mit. 
“Come, we are ready to leave. Let 
us go home, but hurry, hurry, do 
hurry.” Pash-Huk sat by the fire 
warming herself. 

AT LAST HE sensed that some- 
thing was amiss. He saw that his 
mate could not move. He saw that 
her legs and feet were burned 
black and shrivelled up to a crisp 
He pulled his mate and pulled with 
all his might. At last he got her 
free and pulled her out of the 
house, down to the beach, and 
down into their waiting canoe, now 
piled high with all the things Co- 
ishin-Mit had taken. He tried to 
push it out of the stream but push 
with all his might, the canoe did 
not budge. At last Coishin-Mit be- 
came _ alarmed. “Something is 
wrong, Nah,” he said to his mate. 

“Yes, something is wrong,” 
agreed Pash-Huk. “Some _ forces 
were holding me down by the fire 
inside and those same forces are 
holding our canoe down. Pray, I 
say, pray throw all those boxes, 
bags and things ashore.” 

Coishin-Mit was _ thoroughly 
alarmed now. He grabbed the 
things and began heaving them 
ashore. Every last one did he 
heave ashore. Then when the last 
article was thrown, their canoe be- 
gan to move out in the stream. 

This village was peopled by the 
shadows or spirits. People you 
cannot see and they held poor little 
Pash-Huk until her poor little legs 
were burned black and then the 
canoe too, because Coishin-Mit had 
stolen their food. So never take 
anything which is not yours when 
no one seems to be around or no 
one is looking. 


Wilson Bob Plays Part At 7 





Older Boys’ Parliament 


By DELLA CHARLES 


In September of 1947 the senior 
boys of the Alberni Indian Resi- 
dential School were organized into 
a Tuxis Square group for. the first 
time. This organization resulted in 
the election of Wilson Bob to repre- 
sent them at the 17th annual con- 
vention of the Older Boys’ Parlia- 
ment held at Chalmer’s United 
Church, Vancouver, B.C. Opening 
date was December 27th. 

During the proceedings of this 
session Wilson was able to ob- 
serve a first hand view of democ- 
racy in action. One of the main 
points stressed at this meeting was 
“Racial Prejudice.’ And here I 
quote Wilson’s speech which he 
made when he returned. 

“First of all I would like’to thank 
all those who made it possible 
for me to attend the seventeenth 
session of the Older Boys’ Parlia- 
ment of B.C. It was an experience 
I shall never forget and I know 
it would be a great help to other 
Indian boys to be able to go 
through such an experience. 

DURING MY STAY in Vancou- 
ver I was the guest of Ray Wool- 
lam, who was their premier for 
this session. Mr. Woollam is at 
present located at Kispiox Mission 
where he is acting as teacher and 
missionary. 

Ray had a birthday on Decem- 
ber 27, which was the opening date 
of parliament. He is now twenty 
years old and doing the work of 
two men. 

The first day of parliament was 
spent mostly in getting acquainted. 

The sessions were held in Chal- 
mer’s United Church. Approxi- 
mately 50 boys representing over 
3000 other boys from different boys’ 
groups in B.C. gathered at the 
church to register. Then we were 
invited to luncheon in the church. 
Here we were welcomed by the 
boys’ premier, Ray Woollam and 
Mayor Jones of Vancouver. We 
went to the caucus room where 
they explained everything about 
the parliament to us. 

THIS ROOMS WAS THE place 
where we gathered at different 
times during the day to receive in- 
structions. From the caucus room 
we went to the assembly room, 
which was where all our business 
was done. Here we went through a 
practice of the opening of parlia- 
ment which was to take place 
Saturday night at 8:00 p.m. After 
the practice a charge was made to 
the members by the premier. This 
was like a warning of what we were 
expected to do . Then we all said 
the Oath of Allegiance to our King 
and country. We were dismissed 
to our billets. 

At 6:00 p.m. we all essembled 
again at the Vanderbilt Cafe for a 
parliamentary banquet. We were 
welcomed by a Mr. W. J. Bell and 
Dean Curtis, professor at the Uni- 
versity of B.C., and who was tak: 
ing the place of Dr. MacKenzie, 
president of the University; also 
the Lieutenant Governor of the 
Older Boys’ Parliament. Dean Cur- 
tis was acting as governor. At 
8:00 p.m. we were all gathered once 
more in the assembly room where 
parliament was officially opened. 

Sunday morning we attended 
church with our hosts and host- 
esses. In the afternoon we met in 
standing committees. The parlia- 
ment was divided into five sep- 
arate groups. Each called a stand- 
ing committee. This doesn’t mean 
that we stood up all the time. Each 
committee had to discuss and sug- 
gest changes in certain acts, such 
as the publications of 1946, the 


Hobbies Act, the Camps and Leaiindia 


ership Training Committee, nd | 
Christian Citizen Act and othailibe pu 
bills and resolutions. I was on edi 


Camps and Leadership Traini 
Committee and learned a good de, 
about how helpful Summer Cam 
can be for developing boys’ leader 
and also fellowship which is giyhen 
important among people. At 4nd ¢ 


p.m. we were shown a film CallefRose 
“Beyond Our Own.” It was ‘o the 
educational film and it was Su 
first time it was shown in Westemiiyees 
Canada. From here we returned bu 
Chalmers Church where membegi&ng p 
of our parliament conducted fiyowe, 
service and Ray Woolam gave f nd § 
sermon, which was called “Dati me 
to Be Different.” 0 the 


MONDAY AND TUESDAY we 
busy days. Both mornings we wen = 
addressed by Rev. G. Stanley Padgapuaitz 
man. He told us that it didn’t migp*Y T 
ter what we did, Christ was ameve !é 
ways beside us. Following thea Ski 
talks we met in our Standing Comme fel 
mittees where we talked abogmp! Tso 
how the different bills could me ret! 
improved. On each commitg™pnd in 


there was an adult leader wiggprew s 
helped and advised us. In bf Tsa 
afternoons we met in parliamegmme loo! 
where everyone in the house haps litt 
a chance to say what he thouggmpearch 
and there were some real ¢ “Si 


arguments between members qe mi 
the government and members i@™pioak 
opposition. Being a new membggpnd T: 
I sat-on the opposition side. ut Ts 










By Tuesday night most of 0 mol 
business was finished. We gat 
ered in the caucus room wheiie call 
elections were held for next yeaie ask; 


premier and other officers. 

Our premier thanked everyo 
who had taken part in the parl 
ment and then we were dismiss 

ONE IMPORTANT THIN 
which was stressed by the par 
ment was the part that rad 
prejudice played in making M@@Myaitza) 
breaking fellowship among the GM, <.i4 
ferent races of people on the ez 
Unless people learn, particula 
grown ups, that God created hen I 
men equal, there will never be ago 
fellowship on this earth. , / 

As a practical example it ell for 
suggested that the members of } 


Vhere 
kalow, 
Vhose 














liament each put into a fund 6 #. 
dollar so that a goat could alow 
sent to Japan. The milk from ( am th 


goat will keep ten children : 
each day.” 

















e look 
md dar 
gorg 
Peking 
bahqui 
of Si 





DON’T QUIT 
Don’t quit school this term. ) 
plans to continue, no matter W 
grade you are in or what your 
We know of many former 
dents who deeply regret haw 
left school before they comple 
-their education, and only wish 
had continued. 


alow ¢ 
Nd stoc 
P said: 
will pn 


More than anything else, we! ill go 
the young people’s interest @™p find 
young people with education. great 

The Indian Commissioner, 

Arneil assures us that any boyfm™p Skalo 


girl desiring High School or WgpPok the 





versity education will rec@g™md shay 
every consideration and boost Ma#FWit, th 
sible. So don’t quit! finger 
Pwed it 

CONTEST awit sa 


We do not have a letter to P we h 
this month from Bows and Art@alow 
sd we are holding the competil , 
open for another month and Gibpetho, 
you little girls and fellows tM Silqu; 
down and write—write anytlihe migh 
about your Sports Day perl hen the 
what you’re going to do in sea ; 
holidays, ete. ere +} 

It’s easy, and besides it’s a nd the 
to see your letter in print. 

We want lots of letters to ch 
from. Make it tough for us! 
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WHATSAYLUM 


Story of Hell’s Gate Canyon—Fraser River 


When the flood was gone 

And the banks of streams 

Rose out .of the mud 

‘o the warm light of Siakhum, the 


Sun, 

rees remembered their drowned 
buds 

And put out leaves; 

lowers bloomed 

nd Schwail, the earth, 

ame back, little by little, 

'o the beauty of Old-time. 


Duaitzal Spatz 

aw Tse-chilt-a-mukh, 

he land on the other side of the 
sky. 

He felt the fire 

)f Tsowayhis, the great bird; 

fe returned again to his own land 

nd in his mind 

rew slowly the memory 

Mf Tsahqui, the great salmon, 

e looked in the streams; 

is little eyes 

earched greedily the waters of 
“Silquaich Stylo,” 

he mighty river. 

ioak was there, the steelhead, 

nd Tslakatz, the flat fish, 

ut Tsahqui, the chief, came no 
more. 


e called a council of his brothers. 

e asked: 

Where is Tsahqui, the great fish?” 

kalow, the beaver, 

yhose home is in the streams, 

aid: “I am good to swim; 

will look. 

aybe Tsahqui hides 

or fear you will eat him.” 

uaitzal Spatz licked his lips. 

e said, his small eyes avid: 

here is a thought in my mind 
Tsahqui, 

hen I fished in the streams long 


ago, 
efore the flood. 
ell for him 
he hides from the hunger of 
Quaitzal Spatz.” 
Kalow, the beaver, 
am the streams and the rivers; 
e looked in every pool 
md dared the fury of the rocky 
gorges, 
Peking for Tsahqui. . 
sahqui was gone from the waters 
of Schwail, the earth. 


alow came back 

nd Yt before Quaitzal Spatz. 
P said: 

will make a boat; 

ill go to the end of the earth 


D find the home of Tsahqui, the ~ 


Sreat fish.” 


D Skalow 

bok the bark of the birch tree 
hd shaped a canoe. 

Wit, the mouse, he of the clever 
fingers, 

Fwed it and pitched it. 

awit said: “This is a good boat 
we have made, 

kalow, my brother.” 


psether they,set it on the waters 
Silquaich Stylo, 
We mighty river; 
pa they drifted downward to the 
a. 


fre they met the strong waves 

hd the boat turned back toward 
the shore. 

alow said: 


a | has given me this broad 

ail; 

I will use it 

To send our boat 

Across the water 

To the home of Tsahqui, 
salmon.” 


the 


So ~ ated paddled with his broad 
a 


For moon upon countless moon 
Until they came to the end of the 


sea 
Where Siakhum, the Sun, 
Goes to sleep 
Behind the western door 
Of Swavhil, the far sky. 





Long Before the 
White Man 
Came 


Many suns had kissed the morning, 
Many moons adorned the night, 
Come and gone full many winters 
And as many summers bright, 
While across the rolling prairies, 
Through the forests deep and still, 
O’er the plains and up the moun- 
tains , 
Roamed the Red Man at his will— 
Warrior, chieftain—man of fame, 
Long before the White Man came. 
’Neath the pine trees’ friendly 
shadows 
On the shores of lake and stream, 
Here the Red Man. pitched his 
tepee 
Near the waters’ crystal gleam; 
Here he glided ’cross the waters 
In his light birch-bark canoe, 
Lived in harmony with nature , 
And his great god Manitou; 
Here he fished and trapped his 


game 
Long before the White Man came. 
Here he reared his sons and daugh- 


Nature’s children plain and free, 
Temperate, moral, true and honest, 
With no law but liberty. 

He was bound by no alliance, 
Searcely knowing of its worth; 
Yet he was the supreme ruler 
Of the greatest land on earth; 
Ownership was his sole claim 
Long before the White Man came. 


He heard Manitou’s voice speaking 

In the thunder’s mighty sound; 

Whispering winds brought him a 
message ; 

From the Happy Hunting Ground. 

Suns, and moons, and_ winters, 
summers 

Marked his days and months and 
years, 

In the mystic sky-blue waters 

He read all his hopes and fears— 

Read the destiny and aim 

Long before the White Man came. 


There he lived for generations 
In his own dear native land— 
This true paradise providing 
Fish and game at his command; 
Countless birds sang in the forest, 
Anthems rang from all the trees 
And wild flowers in profusion 
Scented every wind and breeze— 
Eden this or _ Re See as 
ng before the e Man : 
sates —DR. CHIEF RED FOX. 


THE SONGS OF UAILMIT 


Exclusive to THE NATIVE VOICE. Four Years’ Work En 

These legends were given to Eloise Street by Chief Khalserten Sepass of 

indian tongue which he translated into Chilliwack Indian. Through this medium with 
nd Eloise Street were able to get a translation accurate in rhythm and meaning. 
be put into book form until printed in this paper. There are sixteen chapters in all, 
edicine Man to Medicine Man. In later chapters, the legends tell of the Flood 











tailed in the Translation. Copyrighted. 

Chilliwack. He had them by exact memorization in an ancient 
the help of Chinook and what English he had, Mrs. C. L. Street 
These legends have never been published before and will not 
and they give a history of our Indian race as handed down from 
and the rise of Man again from that time. 





I’m Going 
Back Fishing 


By ART GRANT 


Last fall while I was in Van- 
couver I decided to look for work 
and after a fruitless search I de- 
cided hard times had hit Vancou- 
ver. So I started looking through 
the ads in the newspapers. “A 
chambermaid wanted by.a retired 
old gentleman.” No! that wouldn’t 
do. Ah, here it is: “A respectable 
young man with neat appearance 
wanted to sell something very new 
to housewives.” 

Well, what am I waiting for; I 
had a neat appearance, didn’t I? 
And I’m—oh, the heck with the 
other thing. Off I went to the 
address. ; 

When I entered the office of this 
friend of the housewives there 
were half a dozen or so other re- 
spectable, neat young men there. 

One eyed me kind of funny and 
I eyed him right back. Another 
looked around and eyed me, so I 
double-eyed him right smart. 

AFTER A WHILE a man came 
towards me with his hand sticking 
out. I stuck mine out and both 
hands ended up very friendly. Af- 
ter I told him my name he said, 
“Well, now, we have two Grants 
on our staff.” The other Grant was 
a red-headed young fellow and a 
real honest-to-goodness Scotsman. 

After we were told what we were 
to sell and our commission, I said 
to myself, “Well, Art old _ boy, 
you’re looking Lady Fortune right 
in the face; this will be a cinch to 
sell.” 

The nice man paired us off and 
told us what streets to canvass. My 
first house was a brick affair and 
I figured I’d make my first money 
here. 

We were each given a slip of 
paper on which was written our 
“sales talk.” Goes something like 
this: “Good morning, madam, -we 
are introducing an entirely new 
product.” 

ALL THIS TIME I’m supposed 
to take my hat off and smile to 
beat the band. 

Well, I walked up the steps and 
knocked on the door, after knock- 
ing three or four times, the door 
was opened by an old lady who 
looked like the picture on an Old 
Dutch Cleanser tin. 

Off comes my hat and I’m smil- 
ing from ear to ear. I said, “Good 


WE SELL 


Indians Will 
Suffer Unless 
Grant Raised 


DUNCAN, May 7.—Duncan Hos- 
pital Board wants increased grants 
or Indian patients, and failure to 
get them from Ottawa will result 
in refusal to treat all except emer- 
gency Indian cases. 


Should the board’s ruling made 
at a recent meeting go into effect 
only emergency cases and Indians 
who afe willing to pay the dif- 
ference between rates granted by 
the department and those asked 
by the board will be received by 
the institution. 


A strong letter has gone from 
the board to Dr. P. E. Moore, di- 
rector of Indian Service, Depart- 


‘ment of National Health and Wel- 


fare, Ottawa, stating that the board 
cannot accept suggested rates of 
$1.50 a day.—Vancouver Sun. 





morning, madam.”. Bang! went 
the door, missing my nose by two 
inches. 


After the fourth house I was 
pretty darn disgusted. I sat down 
on the steps and tried to figure 
things out. Maybe I had the wrong 
approach, or maybe because my 
skin was brown. Yes, that was it, 
because I was an Indian. 

Just when I was about to burst 
into tears, feeling very sorry for 
myself, I: looked across the street. 
Lo and behold; the other Grant 
with red hair came out rubbing 
his nose! 

I got up and threw all my papers 
away. To heck with all the house- 
wives. I’m going back fishing! 
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NEWS STAND 
Magazines — Stationery 
Novelties 


GET YOUR HOME TOWN 
PAPER HERE 


Phone Red 808 P.O. Box 276 


210 6th Street 
PRINCE RUPERT, B.C. 


(Northern Distribution Centre 
for Native Voice) 
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‘Herring Spawn” 
Destroyed 


Chief Benson of Ahousat, B.C., 
wishes to forward an account of an 
incident that occurred here in 
January, 1948, during the herring 
season. The Pacific Sunset, under 
Captain Johnny Dale, made a 300- 
ton set of herring inside a re- 
stricted area and adjacent to an 
Indian Reserve at Matilda Creek, 
Ahousat. The Fishery Officer of 
this area knows of that incident 
but does not take action against it. 

The question arises in the mind 
of Chief Benson and others why 
that offense is overlooked by the 
authorities. Indian fishermen have 
been hauled into court for lesser 
offenses. 

The herring spawn has always 
been a great source of food for the 
Indians and if those legal restric- 
tions are carelessly overlooked by 
white fishermen the Indians will 
be deprived of an essential food. 
There is an example of that to be 
found right now in Matilda Creek. 
There is no herring spawn this 
year. 

It looks as if, very soon, our 
children will see the present varie- 
ties of fish, so well known to the 
present-day Indian, only in the 
museum. 





Bella Coola 
Building Boats 


The boat builders are very busy 
this spring here in Bella Coola. 
Joe Saunders has finished his third 
boat—he built one 3$2-foot gillnet- 
ter for Robert Mood, also one for 
David Cooper and one for himself. 

Sampson Mack has completed 
one 38-footer. 

Willie Talleo is building two; 
one for Herbert Edgar, of 33 feet 
and one for John Webber, 31% 
feet. 

David Moody is building his own 
boat, 32 feet. 

George is also building one for 
D. C. Nelson, gillnetter. 

Dick Snow is building his own 
gillnetter. 

The Bella Coola Branch promises 
to be 100 percent in their member- 
ship again this year. 

ANDY SCHOONER. 
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THE NATIVE VOICE 


Drum Beats Across the Border 





Lawrence Two-Axe 


Believer in 
Better Education 


By CHIEF SHUP SHE 

Introducing Lawrence Two-Axe, 
Iroquois-Mohawk, founder of the 
League of Nations North American 
Indians, now the League of Nations 
Pan-American Indians. Mr. Two- 
Axe was born June 21, 1885, on 
Cornwall Island Reserve, Ontario, 
Canada. His father, Thomas Two- 
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ee 


Axe, came from Caughnawaga Re- 
serve, his mother was formerly 


Margaret Ann Hill from Tyen- 
dauaga Reserve. Mr. Two-Axe was 
educated in the public schools and 
La Salle University. 

He has been a founder and or- 
ganizer all his life, starting the 
ball rolling and making a path for 
others to follow. In 1917 he founded 
the Northern California Foreign 
and Domestic Traffic Association. 
In 1927 he founded the California 
State School Employers Associa- 
tion, and in 1937 the League of 
Nations North American Indians. 
The last eleven years has seen the 
League grow to a large all-Indian 
organization working for all the 
Indians’ betterment. 

MR. TWO-AXE has been a firm 
believer in more and better edu- 
cation for all, as is borne out by 
the fact he has been the School 
Custodian in Oakland Public 
Schools since 1919. 

Mr Two-Axe was elected to the 
Chiefs’ Grand Council; the highest 
honor U.S. Indians can give a bro- 
ther, and has lived up to this honor 
all his life. His hope of a Pan- 
American League among the In- 
dian tribes of America is being 
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Alberta News 


IAA THINK $8 
MUCH 100 LITTLE 


By JOHN LAURIE 

A well-attended meeting of the 
Bearspaw Local, Morley, was held 
at Mr. Joe Mark’s home on April 
16. Two I1.A.A. Directors, Bill Mac- 
Lean and Tom Kaquitts, were pres- 
ent, and J. Laurie came up from 
Calgary for the meeting. Progress 
of the I.A.A. during the past year 
was reviewed thoroughly, and those 
present expressed their satisfac- 
tion with the headway made. The 
old-age pension payment was re- 
viewed and the members felt that 
$8 a month was much too little in 
comparison with what white pen- 
sioners received. It was pointed 
out that charges for rations, etc., 
came largely against Band Trust 
Funds so that a much larger cash 
pensioin should be paid to bring 
Indians to anything like the stan- 
dard received by whites. On be- 
half of a number of young men, 
Archie Daniels presented a fine 
series of questions on aims and 
progress of the LA.A. Faithful 
supporters of the I.A.A., Mr. George 
MacLean, Johnny Bearspaw, Isaiah 
Rider, were present. We were espe- 
cially glad to see Chief David 
Bearspaw looking so well after 
the long winter. The Chief, despite 
his age, has always been active 
and true in his support of the 1.A.A. 


MORE CARDS 

Secretary Bert Wildman of Chin- 
iki Local reports considerable in- 
terest and activity in his Local and 
sent in an urgent call for more 
membership cards. 


WINTERBURN LEADS 


Winterburn Local, as usual, leads 
the way in sale of advance mem- 
berships for 1948-49. John Papin is 











realized as each year goes by, for 
more and more tribes in Latin Am- 
erica are joining his organization. 

‘In the past years he waged an 
uphill battle for Indian rights, 
often alone, but today he has his 
race behind him and a great deal 
of good has been and is being 
done for our Indians all over the 
Americas. 


JESUS SAID: 





1747 West Georgia Street 






Behold, | stand at the door and knoc 
if any man will open the door, 

| will come in and sup with him 
and he with Me. 


Revelation, | 
Chapter 3; Verse 20. 


EASTHOPE 


MARINE ENGINES 
For Dependability, Economy and Long Life 


Serving the Fishermen since 1900 


7 | 
EASTHOPE BROTHERS LIMITED 





a real salesman and Chief Peacy 
is always on hand to direct 
sales. Chief Peacock has stea( 
supported the ILA.A. since it 
organized, 


WESLEY LOCAL ACTIVE 
Wesley Local has its adva 
sales well under way, accord 
to Secretary Ed. Hunter. The W 
ley Band was the first Band 
Southern Alberta to for a’Local 
has always been very active 
matters of general policy. 


STOCK LOSSES LIGHT 


Thanks to the work of the I. 
in procuring the large extension 
the Stoney Reserve, stock lo 
at Morley were light this win 
Feed was sufficient to carry 
herds through in good conditio 


UNANIMOUS SUPPORT 

The Local Council of Wom 
which is a group of public-spiri 
white ladies representing m 
women’s organizations in the ¢ 
and surrounding areas, heard 
H. E. Downe make a spirited 
peal on behalf of certain Tre 
Indians who have been expel 
from Treaty and Reserve pr 
leges. The Local Council pled 
its unanimous support to a resi 
tion presented by Mrs. Downe 
will carry this to the National 
vention to be held shortly in 
tawa. Thanks to the Local Cou 
for its whole-hearted support. Ji 
Laurie also spoke on Indian p 
lems. 


ADDED PROBLEMS 

The transfer of certain rese 
formerly administered by the § 
katchewan Inspectorate to the 
dle Lake Superintendency 
brought to light a number of p 
lems. These have been taken 
with the proper authorities 
Reginoual Supervisor G. H. Go 
erham will visit these reserves 
soon as roads are passable. 


SEEDING SLOW 

Prospects are pretty bleak 
Alberta now, with floods, he 
snowstorms, and rains making 
impossible to get on the | 
Seeding is usually well advan 
at this date, May 10, but the fie 
are still a morass of black mud 
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rant the Old Age Pension to Aged Indians 





ROGRESSIVE ATTITUDE 
F CHIPPEWAS 
By BIG WHITE OWL 


In order to give a brief glimpse 
the progressive attitude of the 
hippewas of Sarnia Reserve, I 
rer a few excerpts from Appen- 
FR, in Minutes of Proceedings 
hd Evidence, Bulletin No. 26, 1947: 
“Studying our history we find 
at our people were happiest 
ong about the time the Indian 
t was brought out to protect 
em in their simple life and to 
ide them in their advancement 
wards the modern way of life. 
eir attitude to the government 
ithorities was marked by a very 
gh respect which is revealed by 
e term “Great White Fathers” 
r the Supt. General and _ his 
bents. The Department of In- 
an Affairs had no trouble look- 
g after the Chippewa Nation of 
dians because of the mutual co- 
beration of the Indian leaders. 
We find then, in this study that, 
ith the rapid progress of civiliz- 
ion on this continent and the at- 
mpt of our race to keep pace 
ith our white brothers that our 
pople in this generation have be- 
bme increasingly unhappy. 
Therefore, ,we, the Chippewas 
Sarnia have made as objectives 
this organization the following: 
1. To acquaint ourselves in the 
ties of citizenship. 
2. To perpetuate the Indian 
ce and their language. 
3. To study the previsions of 
r Treaty which was drawn up in 
e light of other days. 
4. To promote agricultural de- 
lopment, industrial life, and en- 
pburage Indian handicraft on our 
pserve. 
AS WE GO FURTHER in our 
udies, the realization comes that 


he present “Indian Act” is, in a- 


anner of speaking, like child- 
pod clothes put on an adopted 
ild for his protection from the 
ements (Indians as wards of the 
overnment), and as the child 
ew into adolesence the clothes 
hat first fitted him may have 
een altered and let out to suit 
is size (amendments to the In- 
ian Act), the time has now come 
hat the foster parent suggests 
ew clothes for the adopted child 
ho has now grown into manhood 
p new revised Indian Act). This 


GLASS BEADS 


Standard size beads for In- 
dian Bead-work. Assorted 
colors, cloudy. Mixed packet 
of 1% oz. 50¢c postpaid in B.C. 


Send postal note with order 








Accent Now On Natural Beauty 


By KAY LANGE JANCOWSKI 


Kay Lange Jancowski of Alert 
Bay, who is a druggist and dabbles 
in the beauty business, says that 
lovely Indian girls with the right 
make-up become Hedy Lamarrs 
Using the bronze tones with dark 
bright lipstick does the trick. Mrs. 
Jancowski vows she has a pretty 
good looking potential movie queen 
of her own as head girl in her 
shop, and she is Caroline Cook, 
daughter of Reggie Cook. 
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time he is asked what he would 
like about his new clothes (the in- 
vitations to bands, organized 
groups and individual Indians to 
submit briefs outlining recommen- 
dations). The foster parents sug- 
gest a consultation also (the Joint 
Committee instructed to visit dif- 
ferent Indian Reserves). 

As this group delves further 
into this matter they find cause 
for rejoicing that the Indian is at 
long last considered as_ having 
reached maturity and that his 
judgment to have merit in the 
preparation of a “Magna Charta,” 
and hope arises in their breasts 
that a sufficient number of recom- 
mendations submitted by progres- 
sive - minded Indian groups 
throughout the Dominion shall be 
included in the new Indian Act 
that the Indian nations shall be 
satisfied and the same measure of 
co-operation shall exist between 
them and the Federal Govern- 
ment of Canada that existed for- 
merly, guaranteeing a new era of 
happiness, prosperity and content- 
ment for a nation that has been 
too long down-trodden. 

IN ANOTHER ARTICLE which 
I hope to have ready in the near 
future, I shall go into greater de- 
tail in describing the present day 
conditions of the Chippewa Re- 
serve near Sarnia, Ontario. 


Alert Bay, B.C. 


Your editor has requested me to 
write you a few lines on make-up, 
and skin care and I do hope that 
the following will be of interest. 


Before we can discuss make-up 
and the latest shades in lipstick 
and nail polish, we must remember 
no make-up will be flattering un- 
less the skin is clear, soft, and 
clean. A good cleansing cream 
plus a skin tonic is the best way 
to thoroughly cleanse the skin. 
Even if the skin is oily, you use 
these items and follow with soap 
and water. Also cleanse the skin 
before retiring and apply a tissue 
cream. This cream may be re- 
moved after a 20-minute priod or 
left on all night. In the morning, 
again use your skin tonic and ap- 
ply your foundation cream. 


NOW THERE ARE four types of 
foundations. The vanishing cream, 
the cream cake powder, the tinted 
cream bases and the liquid. Choose 
the one most suitable to your skin 
and always remember, if using a 
tinted cream to select the shade 
nearest your own coloring. 


Now we are ready for make-up. 
I recommend a cream rouge, and 
though difficult to apply at first, 
you will soon learn to smooth it 
on evenly and create a very natu- 
ral bloom on the cheek. Remember 
cream rouge is applied before the 
face powder, and so if you use the 
dry form of rouge, apply it after 
powdering. When applying your 
powder use a clean puff and light- 
ly pat the powder over the face, 
never rub it into the skin. Remove 
any surplus powder from the eye 
lashes and eye brows. Mascara 
may be applied if desirable. 

You are ready for your lipstick. 
Please don’t paint on curved bows 


“or try to make your lips appear 


too large. Just fallow the natural 
outline of your lips and apply your 
lipstick evenly. A light applica- 
tion of powder over your finished 
lip job will set your lipstick and 
it will remain on for hours. 

MAY | ADD a few words about 
make-up shades and colors? 

The “New Look” in clothes has 
herded in a new mode in make-up 
and everyone is trying to achieve 
the “Natural Look.” With an olive 
complexion do use a shade of pow- 
der with a pink tinge, and in lip- 
stick use the clear reds. Match 
your nail polish to your lipstick. 
Those horrible deep purple shades 
of lipstick are out, and the bright 
pinks have taken their place. 

Remember: cleanliness is next 
to godliness. Strive to accent your 
natural beauty. 


W, A: THOM 


SHEET METAL WORKS Ltd. 


1779 West Georgia Street 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Phone MA, 2725 
— and at — 
Prince Rupert, B.C. 


THOM SHEET METAL LTD. 
Box 1219 Phone: Black 884 


Caroline is 17 and started to work 
in the drug store in July, 1947. 
Caroline is clever too, she ran her 
grandfather’s general store when 
she was only 15, and her grand- 
father became ill. Wide awake to 
jobs which have to be done, Caro- 
line is pleasant and charming with 
the customers and all this is topped 
off with a grand sense of humor. 
She sings beautifully, a soprano, 


and is Secretary of the Church 
Committee, also a member of 
Young People’s and in this group 
holds the position of Vice-Secre- 
tary of the Educational. 
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Money by re- 
turn if satisfactory or samples 
returned post-paid. 


709 Burrard Street 
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MUFFLERS 
VENTILATORS 


Portable Welding Equipment 


Out-of-Town Orders 
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matter than those in power at Ottawa. By the same token, m 
effort is being spared to investigate the case of the India 
Where, then, do we go from here? 

It is now two years since Parliament appointed a joint Com 
mons-Senate committee to “examine and consider the India 
Act ... and report on the Indian administration in general, 
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That Short Crutch 


For a long time to come we are going to appear to be a very 
ungrateful people. 

We will appear to be ungrateful for efforts on our behalf; for 
improvements being implemented. 


Both American and Canadian history is putrid with the 
greed of the white man in the first place, and then his callous 
disregard of the consequences in the second. So for every little 
improvement that comes along, we cannot be expected to fall 
down on our knees. 


Treaties were bargained for when our children faced hunger 
and even starvation — lopsided treaties which to this day have 
not been kept. Volumes could be written about land grabbing; 
taxation without representation; worthless money held in trust; 
chained as wards and minors; slum reserves on worthless land; 
lack of educational facilities; the color bar; Indian administra- 
tion, much of which has been corrupt, inefficient, outmoded and 
absolutely dictatorial. This list could be continued to fill pages 
and they would only constitute the titles! 


On the other hand, we have been given a crutch on which 
to lean — a very short one. Though it has a crippling and un- 
dignified effect, under the present system it is hard to throw it 
away. The pitiably little help accorded us is the only security 
most of us know. Many have learned to depend entirely on that 
crutch, to be satisfied, and would hang on to it even in the face 
of greater opportunity because we wouldn’t know how to change. 
Can’t you see how the chains and the crutch can resolve strong 
men into weak men? 


Until very great changes are made, the rest of us will not 
and must not be satisfied. We must not be satisfied with a slow 
process. Indians are intelligent people, therefore there is no 
reason why education as regards health, vocations, citizenship, 
etc., cannot solve the biggest part of the “Indian Problem.” Ed- 
ucate individuals and you reap an independent nation — not 
wards. Show us that effort and incentive is worthwhile, no 
longer bound and choked by chains. 

Sure, we demand a great deal, but in actuality only a decent 
working of Democracy! 





How Much Longer? 


(In Support of Brig. O. M. Martin’s Statements, 
Globe and Mail, Toronto.) 


In a speech delivered in Toronto, Magistrate O. M. Martin, 
one of the province’s most respected citizens, made an impas- 
sioned appeal on behalf of the Indians of Canada. He spoke of 
the failure of the Dominion Government to aid the Indians in 


housing and education. He reviewed the situation whereby 
Indians are expected to fight for their country, but are not per- 
mitted to vote. Two factors serve to underline his observations: 
First of all, they are by no means new. Indeed the words are 
distressingly familiar. Secondly, Magistrate Martin is himself 
an Indian, a native of the Brantford Reservation, and an out- 
standing example of the ability of his race to benefit from 
equality of opportunity. 


The question is: How much longer must responsible citizens 
continue to plead the case of the Indian? Government authori- 
ties are fully conscious of the problem. No group, in fact, has 
shown a greater inclination to make pious utterances on this 


We cannot estimate how many hundreds of thousands, perhap 
millions, of words of testimony the commitee has heard sing 
it began its sittings. We do know that it has sent its membe 
to various parts of the country to examine conditions on resen 
vations. If nothing else, the case is being exhaustively doc 
mented. The committee is still shifting this year. But what i 


lacking is assurance that reform will 


follow. Reports of thi 


kind have a depressingly poor record. Too many — dealing wi 
any number of subjects — are resting forgotten in pigeon hole 
It may be said that the plight of the Indian has been som 
what eased in the past year or so. The decision to erect a tw 
million-dollar hospital at Moose Factory, to take care of th 
James Bay Indians, is to be welcomed. Also, the increase 
Indian Affairs appropriation in last year’s estimates was helpf 
Not long ago Health Minister Paul Martin promised more assi 
ance from his department — assistance, he was careful to en 
phasize, that, under law, he was not obliged to give. 
Paternalism is not what is needed or desired. Indeed, by it 
self, it is demoralizing to a proud people. Hospital care, babj 
bonuses, treaty money and other handouts can go on forevey 
and result in only a greater feeling of dependence, if not infer 
iority. The Indian cannot live on the dole — for that is wha 


it amounts to — in perpetuity. 


Correction of this must be the main object of the reform 
which the Parliamentary Committee is expected to urge. Iti 
to be hoped that the report will not be much longer delayed 
The early target can only be one of equality for all races i 


Canada. 


“Citizenship” and “democracy” have a hollow rig 


as long as one group, the first Canadians, must continue to liv 


in statutory bondage. 








Good Land Going to Waste 


It has taken a survey by A. B. Richardson, district agric 
turist for the provincial government at Duncan, to “discover 
that thousands of acres of excellent farming land in that dis 


trict are going to waste. 


There is a large tract at the 
mouth of the Cowichan and Kok- 


silah rivers containing rich silt soil . 


of the same kind that has made 
Lulu Island famous and_ easily 
available for the production of 
heavy forage crops. It is probably 
a mistake to suggest that alfalfa 
could be grown there, but certain- 
ly the clovers and late grains, such 
as oats and barley, would thrive, 
even without special drainage im- 
provements. Given the latter, 
aboundant crops could be guaran- 
teed every year. 

The land remains idle because 
it is part of an Indian reserve, but 
years ago native residents lost in- 
terest in cultivating it and for a 
long time the area has stood a 
marshy eyesore and noisome mos- 
quito refuge. 

Similar conditions exist at Pen- 
ticton and other places in the 
Okanagan. The Sun does not sug- 
gest taking anything away from 
the Indians which they can use, 
but if our native brethren will not 
cultivate these excellent lands, a 
trade-in agreement should be made 


for other areas, equally suitable 
for the Indians, so that some de- 
cent use could be applied to the 
fertile lands now standing idle. 


Because of a lack of extensive 
farming areas on Vancouver Island, 
half of the milk supply of centres 
like Victoria is drawn from the 
Manland. A simple adjustment of 
conditions would seem to indicate 
a remedy to a situation which has 
been allowed to become almost a 
scandal through neglect. 

—Editorial, Vancouver Sun. 





LAND GOING TO WASTE 

Editor, The Sun: Sir,—Yo 
timely article, “Good Land Goit 
to Waste,” can stand some siligi 
correction. 

The land, locally known as “We 
Bench,” which you mention 
being in possession of Indians 
only a half truth. 


Eight hundred acres of 1400 th 
could be cultivated are now he 
by Federal and Provincial Gover 
ments in a “cut-off.” This land 
available to the first applicant th 
meets the approval of the Prov 
cial Government. 


Briefs were prepared by sevé 
organizations for the Canadi 
Legion Branch No. 40. These bri¢l 
were presented to the Provin 
House during the last session ¥ 
our member, Mr. Laird. Anothé 
set of briefs has been sent to 0 
tawa. The Prairie Farm Rehabil 
tation Board has een approaché 
Hon. Mr. Ilsley viewed the la 
from his room in a local hotel 
said, “A worthwhile undertakin 
and then went back to Ofttaw 


This land requires irrigati 
which will have to be a gové 
ment subsidized system. 


At the present time land is val 
less, Similar acreage direct 
across Okanagan Lake had a gr 
production value of $600,000 | 
year. Value per acre is in ¥ 
neighborhotd of $2500, fully P 
ducing. 

Don’t blame the Indians, This 
another case of the governmé 
failing to recognize its final 
sponsibility in the rehabilitation 
veterans. FRED TAYLOR 

Penticton, B.C. 

—Vancouver S 
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wo Sides 


Ahousat. 
ditor, Native Voice: 

I read your splendid paper, The 
ative Voice, with a great deal of 
pleasure and interest. It is filling 
great need among the white peo- 
ple as well as the Indians, and I 
pope will in time serve toward the 
betterment of the people. 

I read with surprise the article 
bout Charlie Nahbexie of the 
White Bear reservation near Car- 
le, Saskatchewan. While I sym- 
pathize deeply with Charlie and his 
wife Mary in the loss of their son, I 
hink readers of The Native Voice 
hould know a bit more of the 
onditions regarding the medical 
work on the reservation. 

IT IS SITUATED seven miles 
north of the town of Carlyle on 
good highway. Charlie lives 
bree miles from the highway on 
p road that is continualiy used for 
ars, except when weather condi- 
ions do not permit. He is ten 
minutes walk from the Church 
fission where there is a telephone, 
well as a teacher and a matron 
who are there to help at any time. 
n another five minutes he could 
walk to the agency where there 
a farm instructor and another 
elephone. It was not impossible 
0 get help. ; 

Dr. Stapleford for 25 years was 
paid by the Indian Department to 
ook after the Indians there, and 
ame out every Friday to have a 
linic. He left and went to Wey- 
burn in 1941, and since that time 
Dr. Geo. Boyd has been the doc- 
or, and goes out every Wednes- 
day, and at other times when it is 
necessary. I never knew him to 
efuse a call, but often knew him 
0 come part way by car and part 
way by team, in sub zero weather. 
have also known him to come all 
he way in a snowmobil. The In- 
lians have the privilege of going 
0 the hospital in Arcola, and to 
ts. Evans’ nursing home in Car- 
yle. Nearly everyone has a team 
of horses, a number have cars, 
aid there is a car ‘ht the Mission 
td at the agency, so transporta- 
ion is not one of the major diffi- 
ulties. 

|! AM A REGISTERED nurse, 
end was for six years at White 
Bear reservation, so I know the 
acts. I know the Nahbexie family 
well, and delivered one of the two 
hildren born while I was there. 
The child who died last summer 
was born during a terrific blizzard 
hich made it impossible to come 
or me, but he was a fine healthy 
baby, and gained weight and 
strength rapidly. Both babies were 
born in the fairly good one-roomed 
house on the reservation for the 
mple reason that Charlie would 
hot allow his family to go to the 
hospital, 

Is it fair to refuse help when 
offered, then blame the govern- 
ment or some one else for not 
helping? 

I liked the people there, arf with 
ery few exceptions they called 
me when they were sick. I de- 
livered their babies, cared for their 
hildren, and for the older ones 
hen they were sick. I coaxed 
hem to go to the hospital when 
Mecessary, but mever did succeed 
i some cases. Many a trip I made 
with the more progressive ones 
ho needed and desired hospiatliz- 
ation. Many a trip I made taking 
te children, and some adults to 
he dentist, and to have their eyes 


tested. Once I drove one hundred 
and sixty miles each way to take 
a young girl to Fort Qu’Appelle 
hospital because she had a very 
bad eye condition. Several times 
when roads were closed we had a 
patient at the Mission and at one 
time we had two. I think it a bit 
unfair to say they are a neglected 
people. 

CHARLIE ALWAYS called me 
when there was sickness in the 
family, and for that reason I am 
at a loss to understand why he did 
not get help for his son. He was, 
when I left to come to Ahousat in 
1946, on very friendly terms with 
Dr. Boyd, and seldom missed a day 
going to town, nearly always get- 
ting a ride with the Doctor when 
he came out on Wednesday. 

I hope I have not taken too much 
of your valuable space in writing 
this explanataion. I have the in- 
terest of the Indian people in my 
heart, but I feel we cannot help 
if both sides of a story are not pre- 
sented. It is not my intention to 
be unduly critical of Chief Justice 
Brown, neither is it my desire to 
see any person in court on a man- 
slaughter charge. The Indians are 
my friends, and as such I enjoy 
living and working with them but 
I feel they should be more inter- 
ested in Health Education and 
take advantage of the existing ser- 
vices, for their own good. I would 
like to see a stronger race of peo- 
ple, and that can only be done 
when there is more attention paid 
to sanitary conditions and to the 
rules of health. 

May God bless you all. 
Sincerely, your friend, 
BLANCHE GERHARD, R.N. 

United Church Mission, 
Ahousat, B.C. 


* * a 


Appreciation Notes 
800 West Georgia St., 
* Vancouver, B.C. 
The Editor, 


Thank you very much for plac- 
ing me on your mailing list for 
the Native Voice. 

I would like algo to take this op- 
portunity of expressing my appre- 
ciation of the conference recently 
held by the B.C. Arts and Welfare 
Society of Victoria. My regret was 
that I was not at all sessions; | 
look forward to being given this 
opportunity another year. 

Yours very truly, 

RUBY McKAY, 
Supt. of Child Welfare. 
* ca * 


Alberni, B.C. 
Miss E. Hart, ‘ 
Hon. Secretary, 
B.C. Indian Arts and Welfare 
Society, 
Victoria, B.C. 
Dear Miss Hart: 

Your Society must needs be con- 
gratulated for the success of the 
Conference on Native Affairs held 
at the University of British Co- 
lumbia on April 1st, 2nd and 3rd. 
I dare say we all hoped for such 
success, but it was beyond all ex- 
pectations! I hope that it will be 
an annual event. Please convey 
my most sincere congratulations 
in your next meeting. 

I think that the conference (first 
of its kind) and the wonderful ag- 
gregation of art display of so many 
different articles and from so many 
different tribes is but the begin- 
ning of the successes which I fore- 
told for your Society when I spoke 
at one of your meetings in Janu- 


OUR MAIL BOX 


Write to The VOICE any News of Interest 
in your District, etc. 


ary, 1944. Those works of art that 
were on display clearly show that 
the Native still has the urge to 
create. The gallant efforts of your 
Society to reawaken the dormant 
handicrafts and arts of the coastal 
tribes of B.C. has been crowned 
with success, 
Most sincerely yours, 
(Signed) G. C. CLUTESI. 


* + * 


Unused Land . . . Why? 


Editor, NATIVE VOICE: 

The editorial in The Vancouver 
Sun on Indian Reservations brings 
to the fore not what the Indians 
have done with the reserve, but 
what we have done with the In- 
dians. 

These reserves, neglected and 
producing few returns agricultur- 
ally, are a colossal monument to 
the inefficient and drifting policy 
of the Department of Indian Af- 
fairs and the religious bodies en- 
trusted with the care and educa- 
tion of our Native brethren. 


MOVEMENTS HAVE been on 
foot for the removing of the In- 
dians from the reservations before, 
but most of these movements do 
not come from an interest in the 
welfare of the Indians so much as 
further exploitation of a race who 
has contributed more than any 
other to the progress and pros- 
perity of the world for the thanks 
they have received, not to mention 
the abuse. 

The references to the milk ship- 
ments to Victoria from the main- 
land being relieved by the use of 
the reserve at Cowichan can be 
answered by this fact—the young- 
est dairy farmer on Vancouver Is- 
land is over fifty years of age. 

Would the editor of The Van- 
couver Sun please answer’ this 
question, “Why did the dairy 
farmer adjacent to Koksilah Sta- 
tion, E. and N. Railway, sell his 
herd of 35 dairy cows and quit 
sending milk to Victoria? He was 
farming on the same fine silt soil 
that comprises the reserve. 

DID THE DISTRICT Agricultur- 
ist survey the other thousands of 
acres of fine soil in the Cowichan 
Valley, not on the reserve, which is 


SJ ULUCUUOUGUOUGEURERORECORERUEOOOUUOOOEEOEOEEOE ERE OROGUREROEEROGEREODOREGREGEEE ERE GERE URED OEEEOEEELE 


There is STRENGTH in UNITY! 


FISHERMEN, 
UNITE!! 











neglected, producing nothing and 
also an eyesore? 


Therefore, instead of taking the 
heritage away from the Indian, 
why not teach him to ufe it? 


We remember years ago that an 
Indian of Quamichan won first 
prize for the best team of Clydes- 
dale horses in the Cowichan Agri- 
cultural Fair. Here is a task for 
you, Mr. District Agriculturist, 
let’s see what you can do. 

MAGNUS COLVIN. 

Cowichan Station P.O., B.C. 





Tags or Labels 
By K. CASLER 


“Untouchable,” an Indian, 

A Nigger, or a Hun, 

A Chink, a Jap, a Doukhobor, 
A Catholic,—each one 

Is just a “Tag” we tie to bind 
Our equal, brother man. 


God made us all of equal worth 
To serve Him, and one another. 
Why do we go about and tag 

Such nicknames on our brother? 


When radio can span the world, 
And radar probe in space 

Why must we still divide ourselves 
By the color of the face, 

The kind of church we worship in, 
Or the language of our race? 


Our souls can be the same inside 
Our minds can work together— 
It’s only little men who feel 
Superior to each other! 





National 
Fisheries 
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Fish 
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ALASKA NEWS 





WITH CONGRESS AMERICAN INDIANS 


By PAUL CHIEF COOKE 
Members of the Grand Camp officers of the Alaska Native 
Brotherhood visited Klawock Camp No. 9. 
Zerril Zuboff of Juneau is Grand Camp President. . 
Gilbert Hamilton of Craig, is Vice-President. Gilbert is the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. George Hamilton of the Haida Tribe of 
Alaska, who are staying at Juneau, where the Grand Offices 


are located. 


Lester Roberts, of Klawock, is 
Grand Camp Secretary and has for 
several years been doing a wonder- 
ful work in the Grand Camp. 

PETER NIELSON of Sitka is 
Grand Gamp Treasurer. He is also 
an American Federation of Labor 
Union Secretary, and Treasurer of 
Alaska Fishermen’s Union Branch. 
... Mr. Nielson at this gathering 
subscribed for the Native Voice, 
thus the seed is planted at Sitka. 
The Grand Camp President Zerill 
Zuboff also subscribed to the Na- 
tive Voice and spoke highly of this 
publication, thus another seed is 
planted at Juneau. 

Mark Jacobs was introduced at 
the gathering. He is from Sitka 
and he came along on the trip, so 
he says, to campaign for those leg- 
lislatures who will do good for 
the Alaskans. 

Rita Singer, of Washington, DC., 
was also among the officers. Miss 
Singer is one of the Alaska In- 
dians’ Attorneys, who has offices 
at Washington, D.C. 

The party mentioned above came 
to Klawock, April 15, 1948. They 
were taken into our homes as 
guests for the night. 

RICHARD CARL, Isaac Katoose 
and George Lewis were the receiv- 
ing committee. To open the meet- 
ing the A.N.B.-A.N.S. battle song, 
“Onward Christian Soldiers” was 
sung by all. 

Invocation by J. S. Johnson, then 
Robert Armour turned the meeting 
over to Grand President Zerill 
Zuboff who related that they start- 
ed from Juneau. The first port was 
Douglas, then Haines, then Kluck- 
wan, followed by visits to Hoonah, 
Tenakee, Sitka, Angoon, Koke. 
They visited all these A.N.B.-A.N.S. 
Camps and Klawock was the 10th 
port of call. 

Mr. Zuboff introduced the first 
speaker, Mr. Mark Jacobs. Mr. 
Jacobs stressed the fact that the 
time has come to expand the ex- 
ecutive board members due to the 
enlargement of the A.N.B. Organ- 
ization. 

Mr. Jacobs urged more unity. 


@ NEW INSTALLATION? 
@ REPLACING YOUR OLD PHONE? 
— SEE OUR — 


M-75 Radio Telephone 


@ 75 WATTS 


MR. GILBERT HAMILTON then 
spoke. Mr. Hamilton brought out 
the fact that the younger people 
seem to iack in spirit as far as 
the Organization is concerned, each 
town visited seemed to have more 
older than young people. (Gilbert 
is a young man of less than 30 
years). Gilbert went on to say: 
“When I first joined the A.N.B. at 
Craig, I did so because I felt sorry 
for the older people who had very 
limited education and yet were 
doing their best to run this won- 
derful A.N.B. Organization, and 
partly to get behind the move to 
build an A.N.B. Hall at Craig. But 
I soon found that the hall question 
was but a minor affair, compared 
to what troubles confront us today.” 


Lester Roberts (Klawock boy) 
expressed his happiness at seeing 
familiar faces and knowing that he 
is able to call each by his first 
name. 

Mr. Roberts stressed “We must 
unite in the fight for our rights, 
not only as Indians of Alaska, but 
as Americans as well.” Roberts re- 
ported that in a northern town 
close to Bering Sea, Bethel, Alaska, 
the Natives applied for a charter 
from the A.N.B. and A.N.S. Thus 
the Native Indian Organization of 
Alaska expands into Bering Sea 
districts. 

Mr. Zuboff introduced Mr. Peter 
Nielson, Treasurer. He reported 
the financial status of the treasury 
and also suggested to the local 
Camp (the same _ suggestion at 
other camps met with approval) 
that the Organization should in- 
crease the A.N.B.-A.N.S. dues. 

DURING THE AFTERNOON of 
their arrival Mr. Nielson met with 
the local Fishermen’s Union offi- 
cials. 

The last speaker was introduced, 
ao Rita Singer, of Washington, 


Miss Singer is one of the attor- 
neys representing the Alaska Na- 
tive Indians at Washington, D.C. 
The Alaska Indians were not af- 
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PUBLIC OPINION 
ALASKA BROTHERHOOD AFFILIATES neuST BE AROUSED 


By DOROTHY FRASER 

How is public opinion influenced? How do people come 
hold a sympathetic attitude towards our native Canadians, : 
how can this sympathetic attitude be extended? 
These are the important questions to which answers must 


found, and the answers’ must be 
acted upon, if ever our native Can- 
adians are to be restored to their 
rightful place in the national life. 


PERSONAL KNOWLEDGE is 
still the most powerful force. There 
was a teacher at the UBC Con- 
ference on Indian Affairs who car- 
ries with him snapshots of two 
dear little girls—his Grade One— 
and shows them with the pride one 
takes in showing one’s own chil- 
dren. His life as teacher of a one- 
room school on a reserve has 
brought him. affection and admir- 
ation for the native people. 


All who met the accomplished 
and outstanding native speakers 
at this Conference formed imme- 
diately a very high opinion of their 
tremendous ability, their interest- 
ing personalities, their success 
over incredible difficulties, their 
burning sincerity to aid their peo- 
ple. But chances such as the above 
are rare for the general public. 
More meetings such as the UBC 
Conference, more exhibitions of 
art and drama, more contact on 
all possible fronts; and constant 
pressure to end segregation: these 
are the answers. 

It is in childhood that lasting 
impressions are formed. In somé 
districts native Canadians do at- 
tend the same schools, and there 
we are likely to find less prejudice. 
Unfortunately, there is a vicious 
circle: many people suffer from 
race prejudice because they have 
never had a chance to know any 
native Canadians personally, and 
because of the Canadian policy of 
segregation they never will get to 
know them. As a consequence 
they are not aroused to the need 
for improving conditions. 

Outside of personal contact, peo- 
ple are largely influenced by news- 
papers, radio and movies. News- 
papers have been quite interested 
in native Canadian problems, but 
unfortunately rarely give much 
space to constructive develop- 
ments. 


CRIME AND ACCIDENT news 
is what newspapers, daily and 
weekly, revel in. Can we persuade 
them to omit the name of the race 
in such items? One would think 
from reading the papers that only 
members of two or three races ever 
got into trouble! This is not true, 
and does a great injustice to cer- 
tain groups. 

When radio and movies show 
sympathetic attitudes they should 
be commended, and we should try 
to make a definite protest—not just 
grumble at home—when race pre- 
judice is featured by either of these 
two means of entertianment and 
education. There is a color film 
on totem poles, but can’t we per- 
suade someone to make some 
shorts for the various film councils 
on living native Canadians and 
their achievements? 

We should bring native Canadian 
problems to the notice of our 
Members of Parliament. Although 
natives themselves do not yet have 
the vote, their M.P. does represent 
them, and they should ask him to 
visit some of the reserves—as a 
number of sympathetic M.P.’s have 
already done. The M.P. for his 
part should be sure to see these 





hitherto neglected constituents 
his directly, and not simply go 
a “conducted tour,” with offic 
about him, for it has been o 
too true in the past that pec 
have not always felt free to sp 
in front of some ‘officials. 


ONE OF THE MOST impo 
influences in the lives of all is 
school. What is taught about 
tive Canadians? How is past 
tory interpreted? What of tod 


A new program for social stu 
is being written, and: the com 
tee in charge should be urged 
see that textbooks are reason 
progressive; that adequate ma 
al is given on the achieveme 
of the various native cultures; 
that emphasis is put on the 1 
of native Canadians in our e¢ 
omic life today, pointing out f 
given opportunity, the native 
adian can hold his own under mi 
ern conditions. 


There are many other ‘ways 
appealing to public opinion, 
we cannot neglect any of fhe 
An attempt to rouse public opin 
has been, for the past five ye 
the main work of the Okana 
Society for the Preservation of 
dian Arts and Crafts. 


With the departure of Anth 
Walsh, the well-known and belo 
teacher, from the Okanagan, at! 
outset of the war, the exhibiti 
and lectures and sponsoring of 
beautiful Inkameep drama had 
cease, for all that valuable arti 
work lapsed. Members fell av 
and the few remaining had to 
what they could in other fields 


THE NATIVE CANADIAN 
white members held many m 
ings, many ° discussions and 
much research before the Socié 
Brief, “Native Canadian ... A} 
for the Rehabilitation of India 
was finally written. The distri 
tion of 1500 copies all over Q@ 
ada, wherever an interested } 
son could be found, aroused 
amazing response. Many hund 
of letters were received, and 
seemed that all over Canada ¥ 
scattered people thinking 
working along the same lines: { 
it was now time for a concentt 
effort to free our native Canad 
friends from the bondage of 
past. 


The Okanagan Society is ' 
small and has no wide influe 
but has done what little it 1 
have achieved in arousing p 
opinion by correspondence. 
great number of such socié 
would be of great benefit as | 
as they tried to hold to the pi 
ciple, not of “doing good,” but 
assisting the native peoples 
achieve what they themselves 

As our 1946 Amendments to 
Brief stated: “It is clear to us ! 
a great demand is coming 
Indians, and particularly Iné 
veterans, for vast improvem 
without "delay.” And as Wi 
Scow so eloquently said at 
UBC Conference: Let us all 
behind these demands in a ull 
way... let us all “blow thro 
one horn,” 
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j olorful 
‘Drigin Of 
“Place-Names 


By ROBERT BARRETT 

he Native Voice speaks and is 
oken in the majority of the names 
British Columbia’s rivers and 
es, its mountains and valleys, 
d in its villages, towns and cities. 
here is history or drama or high 
venture, and often a combina- 
bn of all three in the making of 
ese names ... some of.them 
pm the Chinook jargon, some 
ench-Canadian, and a few Eng- 
h; but each an etymological link 
th the lives of the tribes people 
this Province. * 


Though these names are not all 
rectly from the Native tongue, 
t they prove that the Indian had 
proud and important place in 
le making of this Province, for 
e native heritage of history is 
scribed in the place-names of 
is land, even as the white man’s 
nor roll of great events and great 
en is recorded in the names of 
puntains, rivers, lakes and towns 
d cities. . 


he tales behind the origin of 
ese place-names are often 
ange, unique and colorful, and, 
cause the history of this land 
inseparably linked with these 
mes, I believe the tales well 
erit telling. 


Omineca 


By ROBERT BARRETT 


Sprawled across the 56th parallel, 
me 200 miles northwest of Prince 
porge, this vast territory may 
on be very much in the news; 
r it is a land of unexploited vir- 
forest stands and mineral out- 
oppings. 

Since the flurry of the Omineca- 
ermansen placer gold rush in 
0, the territory has been the 
bitat of only a handful of hun- 
Ss, trappers and miners. But in 
cent years there has been a great 
Psurge of interest in the mineral 
ealth of the country, and, with 
e advent of geologists, mining 
hgineers and field men, this area 
S excellent prospects of becom- 
g highly developed. 

THE NAME, OMINECA, itself 
eloquent of the native tongue 
are so many places in British 
blumbia. The story of its origin 
linked with a tribesman, who, in 
e early fur trade days had come 
Fort St. James from the far 
brthern reaches of New Cale- 
Dnia. 

The men of the Fort were very 
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much interested in the trade pos- 
sibilities of his native habitat, for 
his furs of prime marten, mink 
and fox were of excellent quality 
and bountiful in quantity. 


But he was a stranger at the 
Fort; one of the nomads of the 
north; one of the Sekanni tribe. 
Taciturn and trade-conscious, he 
had haggled over terms for an 
hour, talking through the inter- 
preter, Jean Baptiste Boucher, bet- 
ter known as Waccan, the Ter- 
rible. 

AT LAST the bargain was made, 
and puffing on his pipe, the Indian 
turned as the interpreter question- 
ed him. 

“Kopa ikta illahee mika chako? 
From what counrty you come?” 

The native replied  gutturally 
and in halting Chinook, “Kah chuck 
mahsh klahwa. Where the river 
moves slowly.” And then in his 
own Sekanni tongue: “Om-oe-ne- 
khah . . . slow-moving river.” 


* * * 


Robert Barrett cannot tell all 
these tales himself, for, as he hum- 
bly informed us, even after much 
research work, he has been thus 
far unable to find the meaning of 
many of the native names, nor 
does he know the original story 
behind many of the names. 


As he told us, he only wishes to 
start this series, and would like 
YOU to carry on the tales of these 
place-names as you know them, 
that we might record in THE, 
NATIVE VO8@CE a preservation of 
colorful and historical place-names 
with a true Indian background. 





By ELOISE STREET 


The late Chief Khalserten Se- 
pass of Chilliwack had one story 
that tickled him immensely. Stoic 
though he was, he could never get 
through it without a climax of up- 
roarious laughter. 


In the early days of the white 
man in the northwest an Indian 
scout came to Chilliwack from Bos- 
ton with the story of Jesus Christ, 
the golden-bearded God of the 
white people. The Chilliwack In- 
dians were very interested. Indian 
faces do not grow beards as a rule, 
and they had never see a white 
man. 

Some time after this word was 
brought to them of an expedition 
coming down the Fraser, headed 
by a man with white skin and a 
bushy beard. They gathered on 
the banks of the river to watch. 
The chief of that time, for the 
sake of safety, fastened his two 
wives one at either end of a long 
leather thong looped once around 
his waist. 

The first canoe came in sight, 
in it a white man with a full, 
thick beard. The Indians took 
him to be the Christ of Boston. 
Terrified, the chief's two wives 
started off in opposite directions. 
The thong tightened about the un- 
fortunate man’s waist. He was 
almost cut in two. 

At this point Chief Sepass be- 
gan to chuckle. The chuckle grew 
into a spasm of amusement in 
which the face so little given to 
emotion split up into a thousand 
wrinkles of delight. The chief 
rocked with helpless merriment. 

There were no more words. The 
story was finished——The Vancouver 
Sun, 
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Indian Lyrics Read 
In Stanley Park 


Phoebe Erskine MacKellar can probably be called, without 
exaggeration, Canada’s leading professional recitationist. At a 
very early age Pauline Johnson was her heroine. When Mrs. 
MacKellar first started using Indian poetry in her recitals, she 
turned naturally enough to the works of Canada’s renowned 


Indian poetess and recitalist. Mrs. 
Mackellar felt greatly honored 
last July when the Canadian Au- 
thors’ Association asked her to 
read some of the great poetesses 
Indian lyrics in front of the mon- 
ument in Stanley Park on the 
opening day of the conference. 
The spirit of Pauline Johnson 
(Takenawake) seemed to be there 
in the rustle of cedar and hem- 
lock and in the birds’ notes. It 
was a very thrilling moment for 
all who were present. 

Mrs. MacKellar’s objective in 
presenting programs of Canadian 
poetry is to try to bring our huge 
country more closely together 
spiritually through a deeper un- 
derstanding of the peoples who 
live in it. A large section of her 
work is devoted to the interpret- 
ing of Indian-culture right across 
the country, but more especially 
to the suffering of the original 
Canadians both now and in the 
past. 

IN THE PICTURE you will see 
her as an Indian maiden who has 
lost her lover in the North West 
Rebellion. The poem is by the 
late John E. Logan and has been 
given various titles. The jesture 





she uses was learned from a Mo- 
hawk woman, but has universal 
meaning. The costume, moccasins 
and head-band were made especi- 
ally for her by “Princess Gather- 
ing Words” of Caugnawaga near 
Montreal, Mrs. MacKellar’s home. 


Mrs. MacKellar is continually in 
search of Indian material for her 
programs and recently has added 
some interesting items from West- 
ern Canada. One of her most suc- 
cessful numbers has been a short 
poem by “Lynette” of Calgary 
called “The Indian Woman 
Weeps.”. This pictures a Stoney 
or Piegan woman, whose children 
have had to go away to school. 
Mrs. MacKellar gave it for the 
first time at the Banff School of 
Fine Arts where it won terrific sap- 
plause. Since then it has been 
heard and appreciated by many 
people in the Eastern and Mari- 
time Provinces as well as New 
York City where Mrs. MacKellar 
gave several programs in March. 


Mrs. MacKellar is planning a 
Western tour for this coming fall 
and hopes to give several pro- 
grams in Vancouver and Victoria. 
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EXAMPLE IN MINORITIES 


Canadians are constantly taking 
up cudgels on behalf of oppressed 
racial minorities all over the world 
but we calmly permit continuance 
of the worst kind of discrimination 
against our Indian population. 


Our best way of prevailing upon 
other nations to give their minori- 
ties an even chance is to set them 
an example of fairness and decency 
toward our Indian minority, the 
people who, after all, were the first 
Canadians. 


The latest move to help the In- 
dians comes from the joint meet- 
ing of the Student Christian Move- 
ment and the Civil Liberties 
Union at UBC. More than 200 
students agred to petition parlia- 
ment to give Indians full rights of 
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Canada’s Undefeated 
Top Indian Plowman 


By BIG WHITE OWL 
I am indeed proud to be able to say Chief Nicholas Plain; 
my friend! In the year’1921, at Alvinston, Ontario, I had th 
grand privilege of competing in the same plowing match, an 
plowing in the same field and in the same class as Chief Plai 
He won the first prize and I captured the second prize. For n 


franchise, better education oppor- 
tunities, higher health standards 
and to encourage their economic 
advancement. 

Our Indians constitute slightly 
more than one percent of our pop- 
ulation and their rescue from res- 
ervations, some of which are near 
models of paternalism but others 
unparalleled examples of squalor, 
would not give us a clearer con- 
science whenever we preach 
against racial intolerance. 

In this day and age we can not, 
as an enlightened people, ask, our 
red men to continue as a sort of 
national curiosity — weavers of 
blankets and carvers of totem 
poles. 

They deserve all the freedoms 
and opportunities of full-fledged 
Canadians. — Editorial, Vancouver 
Daily Province. 


that was one of the great events of 
my life which I shall never forget. 


Chief Nicholas Plain of the Chip- 
pewa Nation is a man of dignity, 
intelligence, perseverance, and in- 
tegrity. He is a man of moral and 
intellectual refinement, and a great 














x / 


—Courtesy Vancouver Province. 
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spiritual leader among his peopl 
His presence at any meeting 
gathering never fails to create 
atmosphere of awe and respect. 
CHIEF NICHOLAS PLAIN is 
President of the Progressive A 





ciation of the Chippewas, rep 
senting the descedants of the pri 
cipal men and Indian Chiefs wh 
signed the Treaty of 1827 betwee 
the British Crown and the Chip 
pewa Indian Nation. The Indi: 
Reserve where Chief Plain a 
his people live is situated jus 
outside of the Imperial Oil Cif 
of Sarnia, in Lambton County, 
Ontario, Canada. 

In a recent interview wil 
Chief Plain, he said: “From 19 
to 1928 I held many champion 
ships in the County Plowing 
Matches and also two State 
Michigan championships. I sw 
pose at that time I was conside 
ed an undefeated champion 
dian plowman. I had the distin 
tion of capturing the most vall 
able sweepstake prize ever put 
by a Member of Parliament. TM 
late R. V. Leaueur donated a 
of brass mounted team harnes 
valued at $175.00, and 86 plowm 
entered for this valuable pri 
And lo, the poor Indian put i 
over the invincible white man i 
this crucial test of skill. 

The Ontario Plowman’s As# 
ciation rewarded this achievemel 
of skill in plowing by enterinf 
my name in the list of judgé 
recommended for official appoill 
ment by the Ontario Governmel 
after which, in order to qualiff 
I had to take a short course 4 
two agricultural colleges, namel 
at Guelph and at Ottawa, Ontarid 
After completing these courses } 
received my papers as an Offici 
Plowing Judge, and I certainly ¢ 
joyed myself in judging at Coun 
Plowing Matches. 

THESE ARE THE highlights & 
my career as a plowman, and # 
wind ‘up this career. I entered ! 
plow at the local County Match 1a 
autumn, 1947, and I captured t 
Third Prize. I think that will ® 
my last appearance as a conté 
tant in a plowing match. I ha’ 
passed man’s allotted span of li 


Mrs. Ellen Neel is shown with the nine-foot totem she cut out of a white pine log. Though such a task 
requires weeks of steady chipping, carving, sandpapering, painting, she loves the work. This totem made 
quite a hit at the recent Conference and won for Ellen headlines in a local daily. The polished totem 
(her first) shown at the Conference display was sold in a few minutes to the president of the Univers- 
A of British Columbia, Dr. MacKenzie. This type of pole is in demand as evidenced by the ensuing 
orders. 


I am now a little over 71 yea 
of age. An interview such as ¢) 
is a reward to me and it helps 2 
to feel that I have not waste 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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ORE HELP NEEDED FOR 


SURVIVAL OF ALBERTA INDIANS 


I wonder just how many of you are unstintingly sending 
oney, clothing, food, etc., to the people of Europe who stop 
» think or who even know that there are hundreds of Indians 
Alberta whose plight is just as pitiable, if not more so, than 
ose you are sending help to outside of Canada. Yes, help in 


e form of goods which you 


harvested from the land you 


rested from the Indians who owned it before the white man 


ame. 

It would break your hearts, 
ere you to see members of your 
n families in the pitiable plight 
n which many of you have wit- 
essed the non-treaty Chippewa 
ndians of this foothills region 
rest of the North Saskatchewan 
ver, and that little John O’Chiese 
hippewa Band who wander hith- 
r and yon through that area ad- 
rcent to the Athabasca river in 
he districts of Whitecourt, May- 
rthorpe, Cherill, Sangudo, Marl- 
oro, Edson, Wolf Creek and Mac- 
ay. 

This little band of Chippewas, 
he last remaining of non-treaty 
mdians in Alberta, who many 
ears ago, were crowded from the 
ood fertile productive lands to 
hose areas of jackpine ridges and 
huskegs in the above mentioned 
eas are now crowded from pil- 
pr to post, shuffled hither and yon 
ith no place to call home. 
Exploited by white men who rob- 
ed them of their country and 
iled off their chief means of 
stenance (the buffalo), pol- 
ted their bodies with the numer- 
us diseases introduced by white 
eople. and corrupted the minds 
f many of the younger Indians 


ith lustful and other evil 
houghts. 
The millions of buffalo which 


ree quarters of a century ago. 
me precipice of despair and the 
hite man is ready to hurl him to 
oamed Alberta prairies have dis- 
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appeared, also the passenger pig- 
eons, trumpeter swans and whoop- 
ing cranes. Antelopes and _ the 
larger Canada goose are rapidly 
following in the wake of the buf- 
falo and whooping cranes. 

And the Indians’ natural way of 
making a living (trapping) is also 
wrested from him by the white 
man. 

The red man is on the brink of 
the depths below and leave his 
wife and little ones to lingering 
death and starvation, while the 
white man who has robbed them 
of all they possessed and held dear, 
is sending the wealth which he 
garnered from the Indians’ God 
given land, to feed and clothe and 
equip those whom the Indians of 
Alberta helped us in our time of 
need during the last two Great 


* Wars to bring to their knees~and 


chase back to their own kennels. 

You who read this article have 
seen Indians in Alberta sorting 
over garbage behind stores for 
something to give sustenance to 
their bodies. You have witnessed 
their children crying for food when 
their stomachs were empty and 
their bodies were clothed in rags 
and tatters and you have seen 
the look of despair on their par- 
ents’ faces when they were unable 
to procure for their children and 
themselves that which would ease 
the pangs of hunger and suffer- 
ing. 

While you who robbed them of 
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their God given heritage are living 
in the lap of luxury and are now 
giving from the wealth which you 
have garnered from the land (you 
took by superior force from the 
Indians) to those who during the 
last three decades have tried to 
dispoil us. While the much ex- 
ploited non-treaty Chippewa In- 
dians of Alberta with no place left 
for him in Alberta to call his own, 
on which to lay his head when he 
retires to rest, is passed by, un- 
noticed, forgotten, to the everlast- 
ing shame of those of you who are 
content to let such conditions exist 
and to trample the weak under 
your feet. 

I have lived amongst these red 
men who refer to me as their 
father or their brother. I have 
been with them when in their 
prayers they thanked God for all 
the wonders of Nature. I have 
heard them petition God to bless 
their families and to bless the white 
men. 

—HENRY STELFOX (from The 
Mountaineer) 


Votes For All 
Indians Urged 


OTTAWA. — (CP) — The Sen- 
ate-Commons committee on Indian 
Affairs recommended that Indians 
be given the vote on the same 
terms as electors in urban centres. 

Indians are regarded as wards 
of the crown and,.unless they give 
up their special advantages as 
wards and take out citizenship pa- 
pers, are not allowed to vote. 

The report submitted to both 
houses is in reply to a special ref- 
erence on this point made to the 
committee. 

Should Parliament adopt the 
recommendations, all Indians of 
both sexes, including those on res- 
ervations, will be permitted to vote 
at the age of 21—Vancouver News- 
Herald. 
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Previously on the “Union” 
Boats, invites you to his 
store while in town. 

All kinds of repair work done. 
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filiated with any other organization 
until recently through Mrs. Ruth 
Bronson of Washington, D.C. The 
A.N.B.-A.N.S. became affiliated with 
The Congress of American Indians 
of America. The C.A.ILA. has 
members from all 48 states and 
when the Alaska Indians joined the 
American Indian Organization was 
complete. 


Now the Alaska Indians enjoy 
the services of the lawyers at 
Washington, D.C. At this time Miss 
singer is sent to Alaska to gather 
more information on the land law 
suits against the U.S. Government 
and other Alaska Indian social, 
—_ and educational prob- 
ems. 


Refreshments were served by the 
A.N.S. and the meeting adjourned. 
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Illustrated Signs . . 


G. C. CLUTESI 








NEW-ART STUDIO 


Phone 354 
PORT ALBERNI, B.C. 


. . Show Cards . 
. Landscapes . 


Port Alberni Headquarters for 
THE NATIVE VOICE PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


As 


Argyle Street 


. » Murals 
. Portraits 


Cc. F. JACOBS 
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BROTHERHOOD AND SISTERHOOD NEWS 


Nitinats Told Disunity 
A Bitter Teacher 


By ED NAHANEY 
The Nitinat Band of the Southwest Coast of Vancouver Island 
approached the Native Brotherhood for advice and assistance 
in clarifying a timber sale which had been made by the tribe 


ten years previously. 

Chief Maurice Dick arrived in 
Vancouver, August, 1947, and ex- 
plained to the Business Agent that 
the timber of the Nitinat Band had 
been surrendered and sold and the 
price to be realized was $52,000. 
The people became concerned over 
the deal as nothing further had 
been heard regarding the sale or 
when the money was to be dis- 
tributed. 

ANOTHER MATTER causing 
concern was the fact that some of 
the members who were signatories 
to the surrender had since died 
and the matter of the money due 
them was in question. Would it 
again be pooled, or would it be paid 
to the next of kin? 

Lack of unity in the tribe was 
proving a major problem and many 
contradictory opinions were ex- 
pressed. 

The Business Agent then related 
that many similar instances could 
be cited where co-operation was 
not practised. However the urgent 
need for unity was stressed in or- 
der to transact business of this 
important nature. Many villages 
were now becoming more co-oper- 
ative since experience had been a 
bitter teacher, and unity proved 
the road to success. 

The Chief requested that this in- 
formation and advice be put in 
writing so that it could be read to 
the Band on his return to his home. 

THE CHIEF WAS also instruct- 
ed to organize the people in the 
form of Councillors -and be pre- 
pared to make unanimous propos- 
als to the Department of Indian 
Affairs and also be prepared to 
answer the question of how the 
money would be distributed The 
Department would no doubt re= 
quest the Band to have annual dis- 
tributions as this would spread 
over several years. Unity was most 
important in making these deci- 
sions. 

An appointment was made with 
Major D. M. McKay, Commissioner 
for B.C., and the Nitinat Timber 
deal was thoroughly discussed as 
regards sale and distribution. 

The late James Coleman, Inspec- 
tor of Indian Agencies, was ap- 
pointed by the Department of In- 
dian Affairs to the task of locating 
and correcting the growing Nitinat 
Band iist. Approximately 100 
names were investigated carefully 
with the result that each was lo- 
cated and again listed with his or 
her Band. This task was success- 
fully carried out by the late Mr. 
Coleman whose many years among 
the Native people and the experi- 
ence gained proved beyond doubt 
very valuable. 

HOWEVER THERE is a bright 
side to the delay. The $52,000, 
plus interest and compound inter- 
est added during the years had 
grown to the sum of $61,000—and 
this not not hay, Brothers and Sis- 
ters! 

A meeting was held with the re- 
sult that three inonths after Chief 
Maurice Dick asked assistance 
from the Native Brotherhood, 4 dis- 
tribution was made from the tim- 
ber money to 136 members. 

Adults and children shared alike 


and the amount received by each 
was $100. The total amount dis- 
tributed was $13,600. As needs 
arise further distributions wlil be 
made annually. 

Complete UNITY and full co- 
operation made this deal a success 


Klemtu Sisterhood 
Members 


We take great pleasure in intro- 
ducing the newly formed Klemtu 
Sisterhood Branch of the Native 
Brotherhood of B.C. and wish 
them every success in their efforts 
to assist in the work of the or- 
ganization. 

President, Mrs. Maggie Robin- 
son; Vice-President, Mrs. Pauline 
Sandy; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Flora Starr. Members: Alice Ma- 
son, Rebecca Sandy, Betsy Barton, 
Jessie Collinson, Violet Neasloss, 
Viola Brown, Louisa Hall, Emily 
Hall, Matilda Hall, Mary Hopkins, 
Elizabeth Hall, Bessie Barton Dora 
Brown, Mae Robinson, Lena Mason, 
Florence Mason, Ellen Starr, 
Esther Neasloss, Matilda Hopkins, 





UCLUELECT FISHERMEN TO 
BENEFIT BY REDUCED 
SPEED OF VESSELS 


The Native fishermen of Ucluelet 
held a meeting and decided that 
that the speed of incoming boats 
must be regulated on account of 
the damage to their boats at the 
docks. A decision was agreed upon 
to forward a letter in the form 
of a petition, requesting the De- 
partment of Transport to _ post 
notices regarding the speed of ves- 
sels. 

This petition was forwarded by 
the Business Agent of the Bro- 
therhood to the office of the Indian 
Commissioner, with the result that 
the following letter was received 
by the Commissioner from the De- 
partment of Transport: 

Department of Transport 
Mr. W. S. Arneil, 
Indian Commissioner for B.C., 
Vancouver, B.C 

Sir: I have for acknowledgement 
your letter enclosing copies of 
communications with respect to 
proposed restrictions of vessels en- 
tering Ucluelet Harbor. 

Replying, I beg to advise that it 
will be recommended to Headquar- 
ters that a notice as suggested be 
posted on the south-easterly bea- 
con, instructing that all vessels re- 
duce speed when passing this 
point. 

Yours very truly, 

W. L. STAMFORD, Agent. 








Eva Hopkins, Josephine Hopkins, 
Ethel Robinson, Mary Anne Mason, 
Sarah Neasloss, Lucy Starr, Annie 
Brown, Harriet Brown. 


Salute Captain 
Clarence Joe 


In January of this year, C 
ence Joe, of Sechelt, wrote 
the Brotherhood office here aski 
assistance in approaching the Bj 
Packers for the use of one of the 
seiners for fall fishing. 

This request was forwarded 
the Company with explanation th 
at the end of sockeye gillnetti 
season it was often necessary { 
acquire a larger boat in order 
compete with other fishermen 
the fall salmon fishing. 

CLARENCE JOE has had plez 
of experience in seining, havi 
fished with his Dad for many ye 
and the knowledge gained nm 
makes it possible for him to apy 
for his own boat. 

Mr. Joe has been assured of 
seiner “George Bay” for his ov 
use for the coming season and } 
can feel assured that the compan 


-trust will be fulfilled. 


A larger boat has been promis¢ 
Mr. Joe for a later date. 
We now salute for good lu 
“Captain” Clarence Joe. 
ED NAHANEY. 





The little Indian grunted “Ug 
and the big Indian answered “Ugh 

Walking along the little Indi 
again grunted “Uhg” and 
prompt reply was “Ugh.” 

But the little Indian was n0 
plussed when to his third “Ug 
the big Indian said “Ugh—Ugh" 
so he politcly asked “Please 
not change the subject!” 





QUALITY LEADS THE WAY! 


| dapece~orunaal make more money by getting back fast with fish in prime 

condition. At all times freshly caught fish must be kept on ice or in a 
cold place and the swifter the processing, the better its quality is preserved. 
With our modern fish-packing plants located close to the best fishing-grounds, 
we are enabled to receive fish fresh from the sea and to freeze it more 
rapidly. Our facilities for ice manufacture and storage are so extensive that 
we are able to meet not only our own needs but to supp'y crushed ice to a 
large number of the vessels of the salmon and halibut fleets. In safeguarding 
the world-famous quality of CANFISCO products, we increase their demand 
and make fishing a more profitable undertaking for you. 





FRESH—FROZEN—CANNED—SMOKED — SALTED FISH & BY-PRODUCTS 








The CANADIAN FISHING CO. LTD. 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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rotherhood Backs Wild Rice and How 
Indians Picked It 


etter Business 


By ED NAHANEY 


he Mutchelaht Band of the 
otka Tribe was approached by 
ogging company with the pro- 
ral for a right-of-way through 
ir reserve. The right-of-way 
uld be in the form of a truck 
d and also the company planned 
use the foreshore of the reserve 
the purpose of a dumping and 
pming ground. 

he yearly rental for this priv- 
pe as suggested by the company 
s $50. This amount seemed out 
proportion and a further sug- 
tion of $100 still raised doubt 
ong the different members of 


band. 
HE BUSINESS AGENT of The 
ive Brotherhood was contacted. 
ditional information was gath- 
d to enable the Agent to arrive 
a reasonable figure—the acreage 
be used for the road and also 
space required for a booming 
bund had to be considered Af- 
a conference by letter, a new 
re of $200 was submitted to the 
ging company for their con- 
eration, 
he following letter from Indian 
ent Garrard was received by the 
siness Agent: 
Chief Louie George advises 
t he has written to you regard- 
an application for a lease of 
ht-of-way through the Mutche- 
t reserve, also for permission 
make use of the foreshore on 
adjoining property. 
With reference to the lease: this 
iht-of-way extends through the 
erve behind the dwellings and 
htinues approximately 1.37 acres. 
n is enclosed. With reference 
the foreshore rights on the ad- 
hing property: the area con- 
ned will be used for booming 
poses and would interfere with 
ess to and egress from the re- 
e. In addition they advise that 
y will be dredging out an alter- 
tive route to dwellings on the 
erve. In addition they advise 
t they are prepared to find suit- 
e accommodation for the Indian 
ts where they will be safe and 
ure from the prevailing winds. 
| PUT THIS matter up to the 
mbers of the, Band on March 
and a resolution was obtained 
m them to the effect that they 
prepared to lease this right- 
ay and to cover interference 
access to the reserve for an 
hual rental of $200. The Band 
ired that I get in touch with 
1 before acting upon the resolu- 
1. No action has been taken 
my part ‘regarding the above, 
hough two enquiries have been 
eived from the Commissioner’s 
ce as to what progress has been 
de. 

ill you kindly advise whether 
1 consider this annual rental an 
Pquate amount for the right-of- 
yY. My opinion is that as the 
frve is used only for a short 
od during the Fall fishing and 
there are only seven dwellings 
the reserve, the Band would 
be amiss in offering the right- 
ay for leasing purposes at $200 
hually,” 
Also a letter was sent to Chief 
le George notifying him that 
deal was satisfactory and to 
ify the Band accordingly Also 
Tuctions to co-operate with the 
ging company and to acquaint 
Band with the Company’s pro- 
al for a road, booming ground 
i dredging operations. 

€ take pleasure in thanking 
W. Garrard, Indian Agent, for 
opportunity of assisting in mak- 
this deal a success. 


By WORTHY A. PRENTICE 

NOTE: The following article 
was published in The Polk 
County Ledger (Balsam Lake, 
Wis.) Thursday, Nov. 4th, 1937. 

It was one of a series of local 
reminiscences by the late Worthy 
A. Prentice, a veteran of the 
Civil War, and for many years 
county surveyor. He was a child 
of one of the first white settlers 
in Polk Co., Wis. 





Wild rice some years ago grew 
in abundance in the lakes and 
rivers of Polk County, although 
no one but the Indians knew how 
to gather and cure it for use. I 
have seen them gather it a great 
many times, and have a small por- 
tion of it in my house now. I will 
have to tell you how the Indians 
would gather and cure it for use. 
_Wild rice usually grows from 
six to eight feet in height. It 
grows in the water generally, but 
sometimes I have seen large beds 
of it on sand bars in the early part 
of the summer and then receded 
in the latter part so that in Novem- 
ber the water avould be so low in 
the river as to bare the sand bars 
where it would grow. It grew in 
aboundance in flowages and around 
the shallow lakes. Apple River 
flowages and its tributaries fur- 
nished a great amount of it. 


THE INDIANS WOULD go to 
the rice beds to gather rice with 
their canoes when the kernel 
would be formed in the head. The 
heads would be gpangied out simi- 
lar to wild oats. The kernel is 
small but quite long. It is not 
like tame rice but has a very 
wholesome and fine taste. 


Two of the Indians would get into 
the canoe and run the canoe into 
the standing rice about the length 
of the craft, headed in some di- 
rection that would enable them to 
make the greatest distance in nice 
straight rows. Then they would 
reach out as far as they could on 
both sides and draw the rice to- 
gether in bunches over their heads, 
and tie it together, then push the 
canoe farther ahead and do the 
same thing until they reached the 
farther side of the rice bed. 


They continued tying it over 
their heads until they would finish 
the whole rice bed. After it was 
finished the rows would be so 
straight it certainly looked beau- 
tiful. Then it would stay in that 
position until it ripened. They 
could always tell when it was ripe 
enough to gather. Then they would 
take their canoes and put blankets 
on the inside of them to catch the 
rice. They would run the canoes 
under the rows the same as they 
did when they tied it and each one 
would have a stick about three or 
four feet long and pound these 
bunches until the rice would all 
drop into the cande, then move 
in the same manner until they 
finished the row. When they had 
all they could handle in the canoe, 
they would go to their wigwams 
and unload. 


THE NEXT PROCESS was to 
sort of kiln dry it so that the husk 
would shell free of the kernel. 


They would construg a dry kiln 
by saking a sort of tank that 
would hold four or five bushels of 
the unshelled rice, the bottom of 
which would be porous so the heat 
would be drawn up through the 
rice. The tank would be suspended 
some four feet above the ground 


on stakes so they could build small 
fires under the tank. The heat 
would dry the rice so it was easily 
shelled. 


The shelling process was the 
funny part of it. The Indian drums 
would be tuned up, and nearly 


every Indian was a musician and 
played the tom-toms. They would 
dig a round hole in the ground 
about three feet deep and two 
and one-half or three feet wide 
which they would line with deer 
skins so that it would be perfectly 
clean and smooth. Then they would 
get enough of the rice out of the 
= to fill the hole nearly to the 
op. 

NOW THE FUN begins. The 
family would form a circle around 
the hole and drums would com- 
mence to play which some would 
sing. One of the Indians would 
generally put on a new pair of 
moccasins that would be clean and 
he would jump in the hole and 
commence to dance and the faster 
he could jump the more rice he 
would shell. They wouldn’t dance 
unless the music played and when 
the old squaw pronounced the 
batch finished, then it would be 
refilled and the music started. 
Each Indian and squaw would take 
turns dancing, so that was where 
they practiced their steps for the 
medicine dance. 


If the wind was blowing they 
would take the rice and raise it 
up in buckets and pour it out on 
a blanket. The wind would blow 
the husks away, leaving the rice 
clean enough to eat. : 


My father and mother were very 
fond of it. The Indians thought 
they could not live without it. They 
cooked meat of all kinds with it, 
and boiled it and sweetened it 
with maple sugar. Anyone that 
was hungry could satify his ap- 
petite very nicely. The Red peo- 
ple made the same use of rice 
that the white people do of wheat 
flour. I tell you, readers, from 
1857 to 1865, with flour at $40.00 
per barrel and hard to get at that, 
all early pioneers were tickled to 
death to get wild rice. 


é 


Competitions 
Rouse Interest 


Homemakers’ Club 


The first Annual Meeting of the 
Club was held in the Songhees In- 
dian School with Mrs. Austin Al- 
bany presiding. The _ secretary 
gave the annual report for last 
year. 

Competitions were held through- 
out the year in household hints, 
cooking, sewing, gardening and 
homemaking, and the winners re- 
ceived prizes in script. Winners 
were as follows: 

Mrs. J P. Albany, Mrs. E. Joe, 
Mrs. A. Albany, Mrs. R. Albany and 
Mrs. F. George. 


THE MOST successful event of 
the year was the Baby Show. 
Eleven babies, up to three years, 
were entered and judging was 
done by a doctor and nurse from 
the Royal Jubilee Hospital.* $25.00 
in script was given as prizes, 

Professor Buck from the Univer- 
sity Extension Department gave a 
very informative talk on home- 
gardening. 

A canning demonstration was 
given by Mrs. Foulds of the B.C. 
Electric Co, at the home of Mrs. 
Arthur Albany. 

Plans for the coming year were 
discussed. We shall try to make 
the “Baby Show” an. annual af- 
fair. 


MEMBERS HAVE material, and 
will bring in finished articles for 
a sewing competition. 

We shall endeavour to have a 
speaker on “Gardening” from the 
Saanich Experimental Farm. 

At some future date we should 
like to have Mrs. Gummow, super- 
intendent of B.C. Women’s Insti- 
tutes, speak to us, and also have 
a demonstration on sandwich mak- 
ing. 

It was also decided to investi- 
gate the possibility of having films 
shown in the evening, and to ask 
for information on the National 
Film Council. 

The following officers were elect- 
ed for another year: 

President—Mrs. Austin Albany. 


Vice - President — Mrs. Edward 
Joe. 

Sec-Treas—Mrs. Richard _ AIl- 
bany. 


Committee—Mrs. Percy’ Ross, 
Mrs. H. Dick, Mrs. A. Mitchell. 





989 West Hastings Street 


Packers of 
Quality 





ANGLO-BRITISH COLUMBIA 
PACKING CO. LIMITED © 


* 


Fish Products 


Vancouver, B.C. 
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Undefeated 
Plowman 


(Continued from Page 12) 





much of the precious moments of 
the three score and ten years of 
life granted to me by the GREAT 
SPIRIT. 


* * * 


NOW TO GIVE you my own 
humble opinion on this so-called 
Indian problem. I think we are 
dwelling too much on imaginary 
grievances and loss of treaty 
rights, and that the government 
owes us vast sums of money. 


Just recently I read a letter to 
the editor of the London Free 
Press (a southwestern Ontario 
newspaper) from an Indian where 
he bemoans the fact that he is 
called “an Indian” wherever he 
goes. What he wants is that he 
be called North American or Red 
Man, and he goes on to say that 
the Red Man never surrendered 
the mineral rights to the White 
People. but only surface rights to 
plow depth, and that if we were 
to be paid for all the gold, silver, 
copper, lead, oil and gas we 
would all be multi-millionaires. 


Now to me such an idea does 
not get us anywhere only to cre- 
ate conditions so that many of the 
dishonest Indians take advantage 
of it by going around with: such 
glowing promises if they were 
given power of attorney to prose- 
cute such claims that they would 
get this imaginary wealth, and it 
seems to me that a great majority 
of innocent Indian people fall for 
this kind of guff. Therefore, what 
is the solution to this pitiable 
condition of us Indians? The only 
hope I can see is to study care- 
fully the quotation of the Word 
of the GREAT SPIRIT, and the 
following is only one of the many: 

“And now, Israel, what doth 
the Lord. thy God require of 
thee, but to hear the Lord thy 

God, to walk in all His ways, 

and to love Him, and to serve 

the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and with all thy soul. To 
keep the commandments of the 

Lord, and His statutes, which I 

command thee this day for thy 

good. Behold the heaven and 
the heaven of heavens is the 

Lord thy God’s. The earth also, 

with all that therein is.”—End 

of the interview. 
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RONNIE’S 
AT YOUR SERVICE NOW 
@ Decca @ Victor 
@ Bluebird @ Columbia 
RECORDS 
1200 in Stock 
Play them anytime, anywhere 
on a 
BIRCH PORTABLE 
GRAMOPHONE 


ALERT BAY, B.C. 
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THE WESTERN 
FISHING 
Co. Ltd. 
* 


We maintain Fish Camps 
in all areas to serve our 
Native Fishermen. 


> 


Foot of Campbell HAst. 4601 











ANDY PAULL 
NO LONGER 
PRESIDENT 


Andy Paull has been relieved of 
the presidency of The North 
American Brotherhood which he 
founded, because of his stand on 
the vote question. Frank Assu of 
Steveston is installed in Mr. Paull’s 
place to fill the remaining three 
years of his five-year term. Mr. 
Paull has been made an honorary 
president, but holds no powers on 
the executive. 


Action was invoked when Mr. 
Paull demanded the brotherhood 
flatly oppose the recommendation 
of the parliamentary committee 
which would grant voting privi- 
leges to Indians. 

“Whether or not the Indian peo- 
ple of Canada want the vote will 
be decided by the Indians them- 
selves,” said President Assu in an 
interview. 

“The North American Indian 
Brotherhood will act upon the 
wishes of the Indian people in de- 
termining its attitude toward the 
franchise of Indians.” 


Also Packers of 
“RED ROSE” 
Brand 
Fancy Keta Salmon 


BRITISH COLUMBIA PACKERS LTD. e 


FANCY RED SOCKEYR 
(White Label) 
Deep red Color; the aristo- 
crat of salmon. 
good for salads, sandwiches. 


David Ewen tells about the com- 
poser who signed to do the com- 
plete score for a musical comedy 
in ten days. “That will take a lot 
out of you,” commented a well- 
wisher. “Not out of me,” countered 
the composer, “but out of Tchai- 
kowsky, Brahms, and Bach.” 
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Jackie Miles once played an 
gagement in a kosher sum 
camp. “The people couldn't jy 
been nicer,” he reported, “b 
had to quit in the middle of 
week. I got snow-blinded by 
the sour cream.” 


PRINCE RUPERT'S 3 BIG STORES 


To Fill Every 


Requirement 


RUPERT PEOPLE’S STORE 
WALLACE’S DEPARTMENT STORE 
RUPERT MEN’S AND BOYS’ STORE 


BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 
MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFIED 


To find the finest salmon 


Don't roam the world in haste; 


Clover Leaf’s the best there is. 


Stay home! Enjoy that taste! 


SALMON IN POTATO SHELLS 
Cut eight medium-sized baked potatoes in 


half. Remove all 


potato from shells. Mash 


potatoes, add 3 tbsp. butter, half cup milk, 
and season to taste. Flake one tall can Clover 
Leaf Salmon, add to mashed potatoes. Refill 
potato shells, dot with butter and brown in 
oven. Serves eight. 


3ALMON 


FANCY RED COHOE 
(Black Label) 
Medium red color, rich in 
flavor, high in food values. 
A good all-purpose salmon. 


Specially 


IA, 


CLOVER LEAF 
N87 BB .. 


FANCY QUALITY PINK 
(Pink Label) 
Delicate _ pink in color; 
suitable for hot salmon 
dishes. Try the recipe above. 


VANCOUVER, CANADA 





